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The  undersigned  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  a  forthcoming  volume, 
which  was  contemplated  and  partially  prepared  twenty  years  ago — when  a 
measurably  complete  biographical  outline  of  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Juvenile 
Instructor.  The  book  has  been  in  active  progress  and  revision  during  the  past 
four  years;  but  has  heen  delayed  by  circumstances  well-known  to  the  public, 
long  past  the  time  at  which  we  had  hoped  to  issue  it.      It   is 

THE  LIFE  Of  JOSEPH  SMITH, 

which    will    be    issued    from    the    Juvenile    Instructor    Oftice     about    the   1st    of 
August,  1888. 
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has  been  exerted  to  make  it  complete  and  authentic. 

This  is,  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  kindred  subjects  now  in  course 
of  preparation  by  the  same  author,  and  which  will  be  issued  as  I'apidly  as  the 
matter  can  undergo  final   revision. 
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P.  S. — As  the  first  edition  of  this  valuable  woik  will  be  limited  it  is 
desirable  that  all  orders  be  forwarded  at  an  early  day,  and  they  will  be  pi'omptly 
filled  on  the  issuance  of  the  book. 
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THE     TURKS 


HAD  it  not  been 
for  the  jealousies 
of  European  nations 
Turkey  would,  no 
doubt,  long  before 
this  have  been  divid- 
ed up  among  the 
surrounding  powers. 
Though  possessed  of 
astonishing  vitality, 
it  is  probable  that 
its  existence  will  be 
of  short  duration,  as 
Russia  is  gradually 
encroaching  upon 
Turkish  rights,  and 
has  only  been  re- 
strained so  long  in 
the  seizure  of  the 
key  to  the  ■  east  by 
the  fear  of  the  oth- 
er great  powers. 

There  are  associat- 
ed here  people  of 
almost  every  nation. 
The  races  inhabiting 
the  country  are  mut- 
ually hostile,  and  are 
only  restrained  by 
force  from  violently 
attacking  each  other. 
Great  dissatisfaction 
exists  among  all  class- 
es of  people,  and 
this  is  very  much  in- 
creased by  the  des- 
potism of  the  Sultan, 
who  seems  to  be  ut- 
terly indifferent  as  to 
the  welfare  or  pros- 
perity of  his  subjects. 

The      predecessor 


of  the  present  ruler 
had  in  his  household 
an  army  of  six  thou- 
sand servants  and 
slaves  of  both  sexes, 
among  whom  were 
six  hundred  cooks. 
These  also  had  a 
a  host  of  attendants 
who  daily  received 
their  bodily  suste-  • 
nance  from  the  re- 
mains of  the  Sultan's 
meal .  It  was  assert- 
ed that  twelve  hun- 
dred sheep  were  daily 
supplied  for  the  auto- 
crat's table. 

The  Turks  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  ev- 
ery kind  of  toil  and 
all  drudgery.  Being 
the  governing  class 
they  look  with  some 
little  disdain  upon 
those  who  are  com- 
pelled CO  labor  for 
their  support.  Not 
but  they  are  capable, 
when  driven  by  nec- 
essity, of  great  en- 
durance. The  Turk- 
ish porters,  of  which 
we  herewith  present 
an  illustration,  are, 
some  of  them  noted 
for  their  great 
strength,  and  the 
immense  loads  which 
they  sometimes  car- 
ry are  a  source  of  as- 
tonishment to  travel- 


A  TUEKISU  POUTER. 


It  is  a  fact,  however  strange  it  may  seem,  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  residents  of  Turkey  live  beyond  their  means,  and  if 
not  in  debt  tlie  only  reason  is  that  persons  are  not  found 
who  will  trust  them.  The  government  itself  is  in  no  better 
condition,  as  it  annually  sjaends  far  more  than  it  receives  and 
pays  an  enormous  interest  on  its  loans.  A  much  better  con- 
dition of  things  would  undoubtedly  prevail  were  there  encour- 
agement for  enterprise  and  industry.  Immense  tracts  of  land 
lie  uncultivated  which  are  capable  of  yielding  great  profits  to 
the  cultivators  ;  but  those  who  would  thus  increase  the  pros- 
perity fiul  to  do  so  knowing  full  well  that  as  soon  as  their  land 
becomes  fruitful  a  claim  will  be  made  upon  it  by  the  clergy  or 
for  the  support  of  some  pasha.  The  peasants,  too,  are  care- 
ful in  many  districts  not  to  produce  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  support,  as  profitable  harvests  would  only 
lead  to  a  permanent  increase  of  taxation.  The  tradesmen  in 
the  smaller  towns  also  endeavor  to  conceal  their  real  wealth  for 
fear  of  the  same  result. 

The  porters  who  swarm  around  the  landing  places  of  travel- 
ers would,  if  they  had  plenty  to  do,  fare  the  best  of  all  the 
laborers,  for  though  they  receive  no  stipulated  amount  for 
their  services,  those  who  engage  them  are  generally  quite  lib- 
eral, and  the  best  of  it  is  they  can  fully  conceal  the  amount 
of  their  receipts.  • 


THK   LADY   HILDEGARDE. 


A  TEANSLATION  PRO-M  THE  GERMAN. 


'TwAS  at  the  bleak  time  of  Winter, 

And  a  drought  lay  on  the  land; 
And  bread  was  scarce  and  cries  of  want 

Were  heard  on  every  hand — 
When  a  beggar  roamed  through  the  village. 

Meanly,  but  cleanly  clad; 
Her  back  was  bent  'neath  the  burden  of  age, 

And  her  face  was  pale  and  sad. 
"Give  me  of  your  bread,  kind  stranger. 

Give  me  of  your  bread,"  cried  she; 
"That  I'm  hungry  and  cold  and  ragged  and  old, 

You  all  must  plainly  see." 
With  many  a  look  of  anger. 

They  drove  her  from  the  door; 
Or  if  food  they  gave,  Hwas  a  mouldy  crust, 

Or  a  hone,  and  nothing  more. 
At  last  at  a  little  cottage,  , 

And  hwnUer  than  any  there. 
Where  a  poor  old  man  and  his  feeble  wife 

Dwelt  long  with  want  and  care, 
She  paused — that  wretclied  wanderer — 

And  asked  awhile  to  rest 
On  the  steps;  but  the  man  with  a  kindly  smile 

Urged  in  his  ragged  guest, 
And  gave  her  a  scat  at  the  fireside; 

While  his  good  wife  in  a  trice 
From  the  fresh-baked  loaf  of  barley-bread 

Cut  off  an  ample  slice; 
And  this,  with  a  cup  of  water, 

They  set  before  their  guest; 
'Twas  all  they  had,  they  smiling  said, 

But  the  food  upon  her  prest. 
"May  the  good  Lord  ne'er  forgive  us. 

Nor  e'er  bestow  us  mure. 


If  ever  the  hungry  we  turn  away 
Unfed  from  our  humble  door; 

The  little  we  have  to  offer 
Is  God's,  not  ours — eat,  pray." 

And  the  beggar  ate  of  the  barley-bread. 
And  thankful  went  her  way. 


And  Lady  Hildegarde  up  at  the  castle, 

The  castle  stately  and  grand. 
Invited  the  villagers  to  a  feast 

To  be  given  by  her  hand; 
And  smiling  they  went  to  the  castle, 

And  smiliug  they  entered  the  hall 
Where  a  chair  was  set  for  every  one. 

And  a  plate  was  laid  for  all. 
Said  the  Hildegarde,  smiHng  sweetly, 

"Come  friends,  sit  up  and  eat," 
And  they  gathered  around  that  ample  board 

With  glad  and  willing  feet; 
Then  their  eyes  oped  wide  with  wonder, 

For  they  saw — Oh,  sore  dismayed! — 
A  mouldy  cake,  or  a  mouldier  crust, 

Beside  each  platter  laid. 
With  scraps  of  cold  potatoes 

Which  the  swine  would  scarcely  eat, 
And  tainted  fish,  and  rinds  of  cheese. 

And  broken  bits  of  meat; 
Wliile  up  in  a  place  of  honor 

A  table  was  set  for  two, 
Groaninfj  beneath  its  weight  of  food. 

And  dainties  both  sweet  and  new. 
Then  up  spoke  the  noble  Hildegarde, 

And  sternly  thus  she  said: 
"I  was  the  beggar  that  roamed  your  streets 

Yestern  and  asked  for  bread; 
I  did  it  to  test  you  people. 

So  anxious  was  I  to  know 
How  kind  ye  were  to  the  hungry  and  poor 

Amid  this  season  of  woe. 
"And  these  were  what  you  gave  me 

As  ye  spurned  me  from  your  door; 
These  cold  vile  scraps  and  these  mouldy  crusts, 

But  these  and  nothing  more; 
Not  one  in  this  whole  large  village, 

Save  him  with  yon  hoary  head. 
And  his  dear  old  wife,  that  asked  me  in 

And  gave  me  of  their  bread, 
"For  them  is  yon  table  waiting. 

With  richest  viands  stor'jd; 
Go,  sit  ye  down,  dear  servants  of  Christ, 

And  feast  ye  at  my  board; 
And  want  shall  be  thine  no  longer. 

For  a  home  I've  given  to  thee. 
Where  every  comfort  of  life  shall  be  thine 

Till  life  shall  cease  to  bo. 
"And  ye,  go  home,  3'e  people. 

Each  with  j'our  mouldy  crust, 
And  bow  your  heads  with  very  shame. 

Ay,  even  to  the  dust.  • 

And  back  to  my  noble  castle 

(_)h,  never  come  again. 
Till  ye  learn  with  what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall 
.  Be  measured  to  you  again." 
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AN    IMPORTANT  FAIRY  DIS- 
CUSSION. 


BY   TRAVELER. 


THOSE  of  my  readers  who  saw  the  last  number  of  Volume 
XXII  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  will  remember 
that,  in  that  issue,  in  describing  a  Christmas  in  Germany,  I 
promised  at  some  future  time  to  repeat  certain  stories  told  on 
the  occasion,  which  although,  to  me  interesting  and  instructive, 
I  was  compelled  to  omit,  owing  to  lack  of  space  to  give  them 
in  full.  The  Editor  now  wishes  me  to  conclude  my  sketch, 
and  I  herewith  present,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  Lena's 
story.  To  the  new  readers  of  the  Juvenile,  I  need  only 
state  that,  happening  to  spend  Christmas  in  the  Black  Forest 
in  Germany  some  years  ago,  I  listened  to  the  narration  by  a 
family  of  children  of  some  nice  little  stories,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing was  given  by  the  eleven  year  old  daughter: 

"I  suppose,"  said  Lena,  "what  I  am  about  to  tell  would  be 
called  an  allegory.  Of  course  it  is  nut  strictly  the  truth,  but 
its  lesson  is  good  and  may  be  all  the  better  remembered,  from 
the  form  in  which  it  is  presented. — The  queen  of  the  fairies 
once  called  her  maidens  about  her  and  selecting  three  of  the 
nimblest  and  most  beautiful  gave  to  them  a  certain  errand. 
In  the  presence  of  her  whole  court,  but  addressing  more 
directly  these  three,  she  said:  'I  find  that  in  the  breasts  of  all 
humankind,  and  even  we  superior  beings  are  not  free  from  it, 
there  exists  a  certain  attribute  which  men  call  ambition.  I 
want  to  know  more  of  this  feeling:  what  effect  it  produces, 
how  it  shows  itself  and  what  it  really  is;  and  I  desire  you,  my 
messengers,  to  go  wheresoever  3'ou  will  upon  the  earth  among 
all  classes,  and  bring  me  back  word  speedily  concerning  this 
matter.  I  wish  to  know  whether  we,  as  benefactors  of  mortals, 
should  encourage,  restrain  or  do  away  entirely  with  it. '  Quick 
as  thought  the  little  ones  sped  away  on  their  mission.  It  will 
not  do  for  us  to  follow  them  in  all  their  flittings  and  journey- 
ings  to  and  fro,  but  the  result  we  can  learn  from  the  report 
they  gave  on  their  return.  On  the  occasion  all  Fairyland  was 
assembled  before  the  throne  of  her  Fairy  Blajesty,  for  the 
matter  was  deemed  one  of  great '  moment,  so  important,  in 
fact,  that  the  decision  of  the  subjects  was  to  govern  the 
action  of  the  cjueen.  When  all  was  in  readiness  the  three 
messengers  entered,  looking  as  fresh  and  neat  as  when  they 
started  on  their  weighty  errand.  The  first  to  speak  was  Xilda: 
'Your  Majesty,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  seek  the  answers  to  your 
questions  among  the  mighty  of  the  earth.  I  find  that  the 
ambition  of  the  powerful  is  to  be  more  powerful.  From  the 
king  of  a  great  nation  I  learned  that  he  thought  his  kingdom 
still  too  small,  and  he  was  about  to  make  an  invasion  of  the 
neighboring  dominion.  His  chief  captain  has  already  cov- 
ered himself  with  glory,  but  he  was  eager  for  new  fields  of 
battle  that  he  might  become  more  renowned.  These  two  cases 
seemed  to  me  to  give  me  the  answers  I  desired;  and  the 
ambition  to  strive  to  attain  something  beyond  what  we  already 
have  is  one  which  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  encourage.'  With 
a  look  of  sternness  the  queen  made  answer:  'Encourage  men 
to  trample  upon  and  rob  their  fellows,  and  in  this  pursuit  to 
kill  them?  No;  if  this  is  human  ambition,  we  must  seek  to 
extinguish  It. '  And  with  few  exceptions  the  whole  audience 
applauded  their  queen's  judgment.  Miranda  next  stepped 
i'orth  to  report:  'I  sought  among  the  wealthy  and  the  learned 
for  answers  to  your  Majesty's  questions.     The  man  of  means 


plans  day  and  night  how  new  channels  of  trade  may  be  opened 
to  bring  gold  into  his  coffers.  He  schemes  and  worries  how 
to  use  his  means,  and  with  some  of  it  benefits  the  poor  who 
build  his  houses  and  work  under  his  taskmasters.  The  learned 
man  toils  and  studies  with  his  brain,  and  hatches  countless 
new  theories,  many  of  which  are  good  and  many  of  which  are 
vain,  causing  men  to  think  themselves  wise  when  to  us  they 
appear  and  are  foolish.  Yet,  for  all  this,  ambition,  it  seems 
to  me  should  be  encouraged. '  Wealth  is  not  to  be  refused  and 
research  is  always  desirable.  One  of  the  wisest  counselors 
of  the  queen  in  reply  to  this  report  spoke  as  follows;  'No,  the 
ambition  for  wealth  without  regard  to  the  after  use  of  that 
wealth,  and  the  ambition  for  learning,  whether  true  or  false, 
should  not  too  readily  be  encouraged.  He  who  in  acquiring 
means  oppresses  the  laborer  and  robs  the  poor,  as  well  as 
he  who  in  striving  after  knowledge  scatters  broadcast  seeds  of 
doubt  and  error,  should  be  restrained.  Their  ambition  prop- 
erly controlled  and  directed  can  be  made  to  benefit  and  bless  the 
whole  human  race;  the  same  ambition  uncontrolled  and  mis- 
directed can  bring  about  untold  distress  and  unhappiness.'  A 
shout  of  approval  from  the  assembled  fairies  made  itself 
ai'ter  a  time  heard.  And  now  the  third  and  last  messenger, 
modest  Kodola,  stood  up  to  report  her  journey:  'I  went  into 
the  homes  and  looked  into  the  hearts  of  the  humble  poor,  and 
there,  O  Queen,  I  bcHeve  I  found  the  answer  to  your  questions. 
An  aged  widow  had  spent  her  life  in  trying  to  benefit  others. 
If  she  possessed  or  knew  anything  more  than  her  associates, 
her  ambition  had  been  to  make  them  sharers  with  her.  She 
desired  to  live  to  continue  this  same  course,  for  her  ambition 
was  still  the  same — to  be  charitable  and  beloved.  A  young 
man  had  forsaken  wealth  and  influence  to  do  what  he  was 
convinced  was  right,  and  without  a  thought  of  selfish  pleasures 
was  bent  on  leading  others  in  the  same  path.  His  ambition 
was  to  be  great  and  noble,  but  he  thought  to  gratify  it  by  a 
humble,  honest,  manly,  every-day  labor  among  his  fellowmen. 
If  this  is  ambition,  do  you  not  think  it  our  duty  to  encourage 
it'?'  Without  waiting  for  queen  or  counselor  to  announce  the 
decision  the  whole  multitude  of  fairies  shouted,  'Yes,  such 
ambition  we  will  encourage. '  When  quiet  was  restored  the 
queen  addressed  her  subjects  as  follows  and  then  dismissed 
them:  'Where  mortal  ambition  prompts  the  injury  of  others, 
it  should  be,  if  possible,  destroyed;  where  it,  if  gratified,  is 
capable  of  benefitting  others,  though  oftentimes  marred  by 
selfishness,  it  should  be  restrained;  but  where  it  consists  of  the 
pure  desire  to  do  good,  from  the  simple  love  of  doing  good, 
it  should  by  every  means  in  our  power  and  at  all  times  be 
most  heartily  encouraged.'  " 


Acts  of  Kindness— In  the  intercourse  of  social  life,  it  is 
by  little  acts  of  watchful  kindness  recurring  daily  and  hourly 
— and  opportunities  for  doing  kindnesses  if  sought  for  are 
forever  starting  up — it  is  by  words,  by  tones,  by  gestures,  by 
looks,  that  affection  is  wo'i  and  preserved.  He  who  neglects 
these  trifles,  yet  boasts  that,  whenever  a  great  sacrifice  is  called 
for,  he  shall  be  ready  to  make  it,  will  rarely  be  loved.  The 
likelihood  is,  he  will  not  make  it ;  and  if  he  does,  it  wiU  be 
much  rather  for  his  own  sake  than  for  his  neighbor's.  Many 
persons,  indeed,  are  said  to  be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish, 
but  tlu'y  who  are  penny-foolish  will  hardly  be  pound-wise; 
although  selfish  vanity  may  now  and  then  for  u  moment  get 
the  better  of  selfish  indolence  ;  for  wisdom  will  always  have  a 
microscope  in  her  hand. 


ss 


so 
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TOPICS    OF  THE    TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


CONGrRESS  has  met,  and  according  to  the  custom  which 
has  prevailed  for  some  years  past,  the  reguhir  assault  upon 
and  denunciation  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  has  commenced. 
In  the  Senate  three  or  four  Senators  have  hastened  to  put 
themselves  on  record  as  anti-''Mormons. ' '  They  think  it  insures 
them  popularity.  In  the  absence  of  other  matters  which  will 
give  them  notoriety,  many  so-called  statesmen  fall  back  upon 
"Mormonism''  and  the  "Mormons' '  as  a  theme  of  never  fiiil- 
ing  interest.  It  is  one,  too,  so  easily  handled.  As  they  treat 
it  there  is  no  need  fur  them  to  trouble  themselves  about  facts, 
they  can  fiud  plenty  of  material  for  all  their  speeches  in  the 
current  literature  upon  the  subject;  and  then,  besides,  by  giv- 
ing rein  to  their  own  imaginations  and  fabricating  stories  of  a 
sensational  character  they  can  add  spice  to  them.  They  feel 
safe  in  doing  this,  because  they  know  tliere  is  no  general 
inclination  to  question  the  most  false  and  villainous  charges 
against  the  "Jlormons. " 

The  prevalent  feeling  on  this  subject  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
story  which  I  have  heard: 

A  young  preacher  was  invited  to  deliver  some  discourses  to 
a  congregation  who  were  in  want  of  a  pastor,  the  object  being 
to  test  his  quality  before  giving  him  a  call.  He  was  naturally 
desirous  to  select  such  topics  as  would  make  a  favorable 
impression  upon  his  hearers,  and  therefore  consulted  a  friendly 
deacon  to  get  his  suggestions.  After  mentioning  various  sub- 
jects upon  which  he  thought  he  might  discourse  with  good 
effect  and,  perhaps,  profit  to  the  congregation,  none  of  which 
seemed  to  strike  the  deacon  very  favorably,  the  preacher  said 
he  had  prepared  himself  to  speak  effectively  upon  the  evils 
of  intemperance  and  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages, 
and  asked  thedeaconif  hedid  not  thinkagood,  stirring  sermon 
on  that  subject  would  be  well  received. 

"It  will  never  do,"  hastily  replied  the  deacon,  "such  a 
sermon  would  ruin  j'our  prospects;  there  are  three  or  four  of 
our  best  members,  who  contribute  liberally  to  the  support  of 
the  church,  who  are  engaged  in  the  beer  and  liquor  business, 
and  such  a  sermon  would  offend  and  disgust  them.  Oh,  no, 
you  must  not  preaclf  prohibition  here;  it's  not  popular;  you 
must  select  some  other  subject." 

Puzzled  and  annoyed  at  his  failure  to  meet  the  deacon's 
ideas  of  what  he  ought  to  do,  he  turned  appealingly  to  him, 
and  asked:  "What  question  of  the  hour  can  I,  then,  safely 
discourse  upon?' ' 

"On  ^Mormonism,"  said  the  deacon,  "yes,  on  Mormonism. 
You  can  pitch  into  and  denounce  Mormonism  to  your  heart's 
content,  and  say  what  you  please  about  the  Mormons,  for  they 
have  not  a  friend  in  town." 

It  is  with  this  feeling  that  Utah  and  "Mormonism"  are  so 
frequently  denounced.  Those  who  take  this  line  of  action 
think  we  have  no  friends.  We  have  no  political  power.  With- 
out political  power  we  cannot  have  many  political  friends. 
Many  of  those  who  now  assail  us  would  change  their  tunes  if 
we  had  pulitical  influence  that  would  affect  them  and  their 
prospects.     They  are  of  the  class 

"W^ho  crook   the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 
That  thrift  may  follow  fawning." 

Men  who  attack  the  weak  and  friendless  are  just  the  men 
to  truckle  and  bow  as  sycophants  to  the  strong  and  influential. 

There  are  two  sides  to  such  characters.  In  power  they  are 
tyrants;  in  subjection  they  are  sycophants.     They  are  of  the 


class  who,  when  Christianity  was  weak  and  unpopular, 
persecuted  and  destroyed  primitive  Christians;  and  when 
Christianity  achieved  influence  and  power,  became  the  willing 
instruments  to  burn  and  otherwi.se  extirpate  heretics.  They 
stand  ready  to  hound  to  death  any  unpopular  man  or  com- 
munity, if  they  can  perceive  any  profit  to  be  gained  by  so 
doing.  Former-day  Prophets,  Apostles  and  Saints  have  been 
their  prey;  they  are  eager  to  have  the  Latter-day  Prophets, 
Apostles  and  Saints  meet  the  same  fate. 

Every  step  we  take  forward  meets  with  opposition  from  this 
class.  The  effort  to  obtain  a  state  government  is  likely  to  arouse 
some  of  them  to  frenzy.  We  are  comparatively  helpless  now 
in  these  territories — the  people  have  no  votes  that  have  any 
effect  upon  national  questions.  Even  the  chief  officers  in  the 
territories  are  selected  without  any  voice  or  influence  of  theirs. 
As  a  consequence,  they  practice  all  manner  of  tyrannies  upon 
the  people,  because  they  are  neither  accountable  to  nor  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  their  ])laces. 

But  Utah  once  a  state  aud  all  this  would  be  changed  as  far 
as  she  is  concerned.  The  people  would  have  votes;  that  is,  they 
would  select  the  officers  of  the  state,  and  have  some  voice  in  the 
selection  of  the  officers  of  the  general  government.  They 
would  have  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  and  be  the  equals  of 
their  fellow-citizens  elsewhere.  Tliis  would  give  them  power, 
and  this  is  the  result  that  our  enemies  are  determined  to  pre- 
vent, if  they  can. 


A  ^  T'E  must  look  beneath  the  surface  if  we  would  understand 
'  "^  the  nature  of  the  conflict  into  which  the  Latter-day  Saints 
are  forced.  On  the  surface  it  appears  to  be,  on  the  one  side,  an 
effort  of  people  who  have  lived  for  about  forty  .years  in 
territorial  vassalage  to  obtain  their  rights  under  the  constitution; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  it  appears  to  be  a  disinclination  to  grant 
them  these  rights  because  their  loyalty  is  suspected,  their 
motives  are  questioned  and  their  willingness  to  maintain 
republican  institutions  and  to  grant  to  others,  not  of  their 
religious  faith,  the  same  rights  which  they  ask  for  themselves 
is  either  doubted  or  denied. 

But  this  is  not  all  there  is  to  this  case. 

There  are  other  forces  at  work  besides  those  that  appear  in 
surface  indications. 

If  men  doubt  the  existence  of  unseen  influences — influences 
which  belong  to  another  world,  let  them  carefully  examine 
this  warfiire  now  being  waged  against  the  Latter-day  Saints 
and  they  will  find  abundant  proofs  that  there  are  other  powers 
engaged  than  those  which  appear  in  sight. 

Let  these  be  denied  as  having  any  thing  to  do  with  this 
warfare,  and  how  shall  we  account  for  the  malignant  passions 
which  find  vent  upon  every  occasion  when  we  or  our  rehgion 
is  mentioned? 

Numerically  we  stand  in  our  nation  as  about  two  hundred 
thou.sand  to  sixty  millions,  or  as  one  to  three  hundred. 

Why  should  we  call  forth  such  fear,  such  deadly  hostility, 
sucli  vehement  denunciation,  such  fierce  attacks,  such  streams 
of  foul  and  putrid  falsehood,  such  disregard  of  every  principle 
of  ju.stice,  and  .such  plans  for  our  overthrow  and  murder  as 
are  seen  in  so  many  directions? 

Can  this  be  accounted  for  by  any  thing  in  our  teachings  and 
conduct? 

Assuredly  not. 

In  proof  of  this,  let  me  state  a  case.  Suppose  we  were  as 
guilty  of  wrongs  as  we  are  charged  with  being,  which,  of  course, 
we  emphatically  deny,  we  are  not  alone  as  sinners.  Everyone 
knows   there  are  other  people  who  are  admittedly  guilty  of 
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such  wrongs  as  we  are  accused  of  committing.  If,  therefore, 
the  treatment  we  receive  is  due  to  the  wrongs  of  which  we  are 
accused,  but  of  which  we  declare  we  are  innocent,  why  is  it 
that  those  who  are  really  guilty  of  these  evils,  and  deny  them 
not,  do  not  call  forth  the  same  anger  and  condemnation  that 
are  extended  to  us?  If  we  are  wicked,  why  should  not  the 
same  treatment  be  extended  to  us  that  other  wicked  people 
receive? 

It  is  well  known  they  are  not  hated  and  denounced  as  we  are. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  wrong-doing  by  us  Is  not  the  cause 
of  the  dislike  and  active  hostility  which  we  have  to  meet,  and 
these  effects  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

There  are  deeper  and  more  far-reaching  causes  than  this  or 
any  others  that  are  alleged  to  exist,  for  the  conflict  that  is 
going  on. 

They  are  spiritual  in  their  nature,  and  though  unseen  are 
nevertheless  widely  felt.  They  are  as  real  and  active  as  any 
thing  we  see  in  mortal  life. 

Satan  knows  that  if  Zion  is  permitted  to  stand,  his  power  and 
dominion  are  doomed.  All  his  efforts,  therefore,  are  devoted 
to  its  overthrow  and  destruction.  He  uses  every  one  over 
whom  he  has,  or  can  obtain,  any  influence  to  help  him  in  hi.s 
purpose.     They  become  his  tools. 

In  this  way  alone  can  the  phenomenal  hatred  of  many  peo- 
ple against  "Mormonism"  and  the  "Mormons"  be  accounted 
for. 

Every  step  we  take  in  advance  is  met  by  furious  opposition. 
This  has  ever  been  the  case  since  the  founding  of  the  church. 

Sometimes  wonder  is  expressed  at  the  unfairness  that  is 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  our  question.  The  mendacity  and 
tlie  disreputable  means  which  are  used  against  us  excite 
astonishment.  Exalted  personages,  congresses,  legislatures, 
courts,  descend  to  measures  that  are  very  low  and  disgraceful, 
in  order  to  strike  a  blow  at  an  unoffending  people,  and  we  are 
surprised  at  these  exhibitions;  but  when  we  understand  who 
the  author  of  all  this  hatred  and  animosity  is,  and  how  deeply 
interested  he  is  in  making  the  assault  in  this  fashion,  we  need 
not  be  surprised.  Satan  has  never  hesitated  to  use  any  agency 
within  his  reach.  He  has  been  called  a  liar  and  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning.  He  disdains  all  restraint.  Those  who 
are  filled  with  his  spirit  are  destitute  of  all  conscience.  They 
become  utterlj'  unscrupulous.  They  disregard  everything  that 
is  sacred  and  honorable.  Their  entire  aim  is  to  destroy,  and 
in  order  to  destroy  us  they  use  every  means  within  their  reach. 
It  is  this  spirit  that  has  drenched  the  earth  with  the  blood  of 
innocence,  that  caused  holy  prophets  to  be  slain  without  mercy, 
and  the  Son  of  God  himself  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross.  It  is 
this  fiendish  spirit  that  led  men  to  inflict  the  most  terrible 
torture  upon  their  fellow-men  in  the  days  of  primitive 
Christianity;  and  in  our  own  generation,  which  professes  to  be 
the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  that  has  ever  lived,  has 
permitted  and  practiced  the  infliction  of  the  most  heartless 
cruelties  upon  a  God-fearing,  humble,  law-abiding  people. 


NO  doubt,  the  question  arises  in  all  our  minds,  will  Utah 
become  a  state?  There  are  many  of  our  people  who  have 
no  faith  in  the  movement.  They  do  not  think  that  it  is  designed 
of  the  Lord  that  we  should  become  a  state.  Others  can  see 
deliverance  more  plainly  in  that  direction  than  in  any  other. 
They  firmly  believe  that  to  be  a  state  is  our  destiny. 

It  will  make  but  little  difference  in  the  end  whether  a  state 
government  is  given  to  Utah  or  not.  Believing,  as  the  Saints 
do,  that  God  is  watching  over  His  people,  He  will  control 


everything  that  is  being  done  for  His  glory  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  His  purposes. 

We  need  not  be  too  anxious  upon  the  subject.  If  we  do 
our  part  in  laying  our  claims  before  those  in  power,  we  have 
done  our  duty.     The  responsibihty  then  rests. with  them. 


A    NICK    GIRL. 


'pIIOUGH  that  class  is  by  no  means  extinct,  still  they  are 
1  not  so  numerous  as  one  might  wish.  There  is  nothing 
half  so  sweet  in  life,  half  so  beautiful  or  delightful,  or  so  love- 
able  as  a  nice  girl.  Not  a  pretty  or  dashing  girl,  but  a  nice 
girl.  One  of  those  lovely,  neat,  natty,  domestic  creatures,  met 
within  the  sphere  of  "home,"  diffusing  around  the  influence  of 
her  goodness,  like  the  essence  of  sweet  flowers. 

A  nice  girl  is  not  the  languishing  beauty,  dawdling  on  a 
sola,  and  discussing  the  last  novel  or  opera.  The  nice  girl 
may  not  even  play  or  dance  well,  and  knows  nothing  about 
using  her  eyes,  or  coquetting  with  a  fan.  She  is  not  given  to 
sensation  novels ;  she  is  too  busy.  She  never  languishes ;  she 
is  too  active.  In  public  she  is  not  in  front  showing  her  shoul- 
ders ;  she  sits  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  at  the  back  of  the  crowd 
most  likely.  In  fact  it  is  not  there  we  discover  her.  Home 
is  her  place. 

Who  rises  betimes  and  superintends  the  morning  meal? 
\Vho  makes  the  toast,  and  buttons  the  boys'  shirts,  and 
feeds  the  chickens,  and  brightens  up  the  parlor  and  sit- 
ing-room? Is  it  the  languLsher  or  elegaqte?  Not  a  bit  of 
it,  it's  the  nice  girl. 

Her  maiden  toilet  is  made  in  the  shortest  jwssible  time,  yet 
how. charmingly  it  is  done,  and  how  elegant  and  neat  her  dress 
and  collar!  Not  presenting  her  cheek  and  brow  like  a  "fine 
girl,"  but  an  audible  smack  which  says  plainly,  "I  love  you 
ever  so  much. "  If  you  covet- anything,  it's  one  of  the  nice 
girl's  kisses.  Breakfast  over,  down  to  the  kitchen  to  see  about 
dinner ;  and  all  day  long  she's  up  and  down,  always  cheerful 
and  light-hearted.  She  never  ceases  to  be  active  and  useful 
until  the  day  is  gone,  when  she  will  polka  with  the  boys,  or 
read,  sing  old  songs  and  play  old  tunes  to  her  father  and 
mother  for  hours  together ;  she  is  a  perfect  treasure — is  the 
nice  girl. 

When  sickness  comes  it  is  she  who  attends  with  unwearying 
patience  in  the  sick  chamber.  There  is  no  risk,  no  fatigue, 
that  she  will  not  make.  She  is  all  love— all  devotion.  I  have 
often  thought  it  would  be  happiness  to  be  watched  by  such 
loving  eyes  and  tended  b}'  such  a  fair  hand. 

One  of  the  most  strongly  marked  characteristics  of  a  nice 
girl,  is  tidiness  and  simplicity  of  dress.  She  is  invariably 
associated  in  my  mind,  with  a  high  frock,  plain  collar,  and  the 
neatest  of  nice  ribbons,  bound  with  the  most  modest  little 
brooch  in  the  world.  I  never  knew  a  nice  girl  who  displayed 
a  profusion  of  ring  and  bracelets,  or  who  wore  a  low  dress  or 
a  splendid  bonnet. 

I  say  again,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  half  so  beautiful, 
half  so  intrinsically  good  as  a  nice  gii'l ;  she  is  the  sweetest 
flower  in  the  path  of  life. 

There  are  others  far  more  stately,  far  more  gorgeous,  but 
these  we  merely  admire  as  we  go  by.  It  is  where  the  daisy 
gi'ows  that  we  like  to  rest. 


He  whom  passion  rules,  is  bent  to  meet  his  death. 


^ 
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FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS, 


MYRTLE  AINS WORTH. 


"Oh!  mamma,  do  you  see  that  little  girl  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm?  She  looks  so  pale  and  thin, 
and  see,  her  shoes  are  all  torn,  and  she  has  an 
old  torn  dress  on.  Wh)'  don't  her  mamma  get 
her  some  new  clothes?" 

"That  is  Susan  Jones,  Myrtle,  her  mother  lives 
near  the  depot,  and  is  very  poor." 

"Why  is  she  poor,  mamma?" 

"Because  when  Susan  was  a  small  baby,  her  pa- 
pa, who  had  lost  all  his  worldly  goods,  died,  leav- 
ing his  widow  and  three  small  children  home- 
less." 

"Don't  they  have  any  home,  or  warm  fires,  or 
nice  dinners?" 

"No,  riiy  dear;  but  they  are  the  poor  the  Lord 
said  we  had  with  us  always." 

"Are  they  the  poor  you  ask  the  Lord  to  bless 
when  you  are  praying,  mamma?" 

"Yes,  Myrtle,  and  your  papa  knowing  they  are 
poor,  sends  them  many  comforts  on  Christmas, 
such  as  flour,  coal,  etc.;  but  Susan  and  her  little 
brothers  do  not  look  forward  to  a  grand  Christ- 
mas tree  as  some  children  do." 

Myrtle  remained  standing  by  the  window  look- 
ing after  Susie  and  wondering  how  slie  would  feel 
not  to  be  looking  forward  to  Christmas  as  the 
brighest  day  of  the  year;  and  turning  she  said, 
"Mamma,  did  not  the  Lord  say  something  about 
clothing  the  poor?" 

"Yes,  Myrtle." 

"Well  mamma,  may  I  take  Susie  some  of  my 
dresses?  The  one  with  the  striped  ribbon  is  too 
short  and  she  is  not  so  large  as  I;  and  there  is  mj' 
last  Winters  coat,  and  so  many  things." 

"Yes,  Myrtle,  I  am  glad  you  are  willing  to 
divide  with  the  poor.  Come,  let  us  go  and  see 
what  we  can  find." 

On  Christmas  Eve,  while  the  widow  and  her 
children  were  seated  around  a  warm  fire  made  of  coal 
Myrtle's  father  had  sent  them,  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door  startled  the  family,  as  few  cared  to  leave  their 
comfortable  homes  Christmas  evening,  and  some 
nice  things  were  brought  through  Myrtle's  influ- 
ence to  the  poor  family. 

Myrtle  was  very  hajipy  at  finding  she  had  made 
little  Su.sie  glad  and  while  Mrs.  .Jones  thanked 
good   Mrs.  Ainswortli,  the  little  girls  were  busy 


unpacking  some  things  for  the  poor  widow's 
Christmas  dinner,  which  John,  the  hired  man,  had 
just  carried  in.  Thus  was  Myrtle  joyous  in  trying 
to  make  others  happy,  and  we  would  all  be  happy 
if  we  would  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  to  us. 

Eliza    Morgan. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 


Though  we  may  not  change  the  cottage 
For  a  mansion  tall  and  grand. 

Or  exchange  a  little  grass  plot 
For  a  boundless  stretch  of  land, 

Yet  there's  something  brighter,  nearer 
Than  the  wealth  we'd  thus  command. 

Though  we  have  no  means  to  purchase 
Costly  pictures,  rich  and  rare; 

Though  we  have  no  silken  hangings 
For  the  walls  so  cold  and  bare. 

We  can  hang  them  o'er  with  garlands. 
For  flowers  bloom  everywhere. 

We  can  alwaj'S  make  home  cheerful 
If  the  right  course  wo  begin; 

We  can  make  its  inmates  happy 
And  their  truest  blessings  win; 

It  will  make  the  small  room  brighter 
If  we  let  the  sunshine  in. 

When  we  gather  round  the  fireside 
When  the  evening  hours  are  long, 

We  can  blend  our  hearts  or  voices 
In  a  ha]ipy,  social  song; 

We  can  guide  some  erring  brother, 
Lead  him  from  the  path  of  wrong. 

We  may  fill  our  home  with  music 
And  with  sunshine  brimming  o'er, 

If  against  all  dark  intruders 
We  will  firmly  shut  the  door; 

Yet  should  evil's  shadow  enter. 
We  must  love  each  other  more. 

There  are  treasures  for  the  lowly 
Which  the  grandest  fail  to  find; 

There's  a  chain  of  sweet  affection 
Binding  friends  of  kindred  mind; 

We  may  reap  the  choicest  blessings 
From  the  poorest  lot  assigned. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


1.  Who  were  the  most  prominent  and  active  in 
arousing  the  enemies  of  the  Church  to  do  violence 
to  Joseph  and  the  authorities  in  April,  1844? 
2.  Who  of  them  drew  a  pistol  and  threatened 
to  shoot  Joseph  while  standing  at  the  door  of  his 
office?  3.  What  class  of  men  were  these  who 
were  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  murder  and  blood- 
shed? 4.  What  was  the  character  of  the  meet- 
ing held  by  these  enemies  of  truth  and  their 
dupes  on  the  28th  of  April,  1844?  5.  What  did 
this  riotous  element  decide  to  do  later  on  to  fur- 
ther their  wicked  schemes?  6.  When  did  this  in- 
famous sheet  make  its  appearance?  7.  Who  were 
the  signers  of  the  prospectus  of  this  vile  publica- 
tion? 8.  What  course  did  the  people  take  to- 
wards it?  9.  When  was  the  resolution  of  the 
council  put  into  effect?  10.  What  was  the  result 
of  Joseph's  trial  on  the  charge  of  destroying  the 
Expositor? 


A   LITTLE   CHILD'S   FAITH. 


We  have  heard  a  pleasant  story  of  a  sweet  little 
girl  between  three  and  four  years  of  age.  She  was 
all  ready  to  go  to  bed  at  night,  when  she  came  to 
her  mother,  who  was  washing  her  hands,  and  ask- 
ed her  to  hear  her  say  her  prayer. 

"Yes,  dear,  in  a  minute,  when  I  have  finished 
washing  my  hands,"  said  her  mother. 

"Jesus  will  have  to  wait  a  minute  or  two,  won't 
He?"  said  the  little  girl.  "No,  I  dess  I  will  say  it 
alone." 

She  began  to  repeat  her  little  prayer,  and  said  a 
line  or  two,  when  she  stopped,  and  said, — 

"I  dess  you  will  have  to  wait  a  minute  or  two  ; 
for  I've  fordot." 

She  spoke  just  as  though  she  believed  and  felt 
that  Jesus  was  right  there,  and  heard  what  she 
said. 


A  BIBLE  DEFINITION. 


A  FRIEND  of  ours,  who  was  one  day  hearing  his 
little  six-year-old  Alice  say  her  "definitions," 
asked  her  the  meaning  of  "Earthquake"  and 
"Volcano." 

"I  know,  father;  God  tells  us  in  the  Bible  what 
they  are." 

"Does  He  ?     Why,  where,  Allie  ?" 

"In  the  104lh  Psalm,  32nd  verse." 


Now  turn  to  that  passage,  and  see  if  this  little 
student  of  the  Bible  didn't  make  a  good  answer. 


TABLE  MANNERS  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


In  silence  I  must  take  my  seat. 
And  give  God  thanks  before  I  eat; 
Must  for  my  food  in  patience  wait, 
Till  I  am  asked  to  hand  my  plate. 
I  must  not  scold,  nor  whine  nor  pout, 
Nor  move  my  chair  or  plate  about. 
With  knife,  or  fork,  or  napkin-ring, 
I  must  not  play,  nor  must  I  sing. 
I  must  not  speak  a  useless  word. 
For  children  should  be  seen,  not  heard. 
I  must  not  talk  about  my  food. 
Nor  fret  if  I  don't  think  it  good. 
My  mouth  with  food  I  must  not  crowd. 
Nor  while  I'm  eating  speak  aloud. 
Must  turn  my  head  to  cough  or  sneeze, 
And  when  I  ask,  say,  "if  you  please." 
The  table-cloth  I  must  not  spoil. 
Nor  with  my  food  my  fingers  soil. 
Must  keep  my  seat  when  I  am  done, 
Nor  round  the  table  sport  or  run. 
When  told  to  rise,  then,  I  must  put 
My  chair  away  with  noiseless  foot; 
And  lift  my  heart  to  God  above, 
In  praise  for  all  His  wondrous  love. 


'NO   MAN   LIVETH   TO   HIMSELF." 


Few  in  this  day  dare  dispute  the  truth  of  the 
axiom.  The  old  selfish  maxim,  "Take  care  of 
Number  One,"  has  fallen  out  of  fashion.  Even  the 
saying,  "Charity  begins  at  home,"  when  quoted,  has 
instantly  to  be  qualified  by  th*e  addition,  "but  does 
not  end  there."  The  most  ignorant  among  us  asks 
no  more,  "Who  is  my  neighbor?"  The  truth  is 
borne  in  on  one  and  all  alike,  that,  whether  we  will 
it  or  no,  we  live  for  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 
Whether  for  blessing  or  cursing,  our  lives  must 
exercise  an  influence  on  those  around  us;  we  can- 
not help  their  doing  so,  choose  how  we  will  to  nar- 
row them. 


Children,  if  you  make  a  promise  keep  it. 
Nothing  shows  a  person's  real  character  more  than 
little  things ;  and  even  if  the  breaking  of  your 
word  would  not  lead  to  serious  results  to  others,  it 
will  lead  to  a  habit  of  neglect  and  carelessness  to 
yourself. 
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'airj^^^S  J  F  the  perfections  which  mankind  are  expected  to 
H\«/l y-~,  lv\x    attain  to  under  the  gospel  a  very  important  one 
is,  that  they  should  love  their  neighbors  as  they 
do  themselves. 

On  one  occasion  a  certain  lawyer  asked  the 
Savior  what  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life. 
Cif'jj,  In  reply,  Jesus  asked  him  what  was  written  in  the 

)1   law. 

The  lawyer  said: 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy 
mind;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

Jesus  then  told  him  that  he  answered  right,  and  further 
said: 

This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live. 

Then  Jesus  related  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  man  who, 
on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  fell  among  thieves, 
who  robbed  him  and  left  him  half  dead. 

A  priest  came  that  way  and  saw  the  poor  fellow  lying  there; 
but  he  passed  on  the  other  side. 

So  likewise  did  a  Lev  it  e. 

But  a  certain  Samaritan  came  along,  and  when  he  saw  the 
wounded  man,  he  had  compassion  on  him,  bound  up  his 
wounds,  administered  to  him,  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and 
brought  him  to  an  inn  and  took  care  of  him;  and  when  he  left 
he  paid  the  host  to  take  further  care  of  him,  promising  him 
that  if  it  should  cost  more  than  that,  he  would  pay  him  when 
he  returned. 

Jesus  asked  the  lawyer,  who  of  these  three  did  he  think 
was  the  neighbor  of  the  man  that  fell  among  thieves.  He 
replied  that  it  was  the  one  that  showed  mercy  to  the  man  who 
had  been  robbed  and  wounded. 

This  called  forth  the  expression  from  the  Son  of  God  to  the 
lawyer,  "Go,  and  do  thou  likewise." 

A  most  important  lesson  was  taught  by  this  parable. 

The  priest  and  the  Levite  both  profe.ssed  to  be  holy  and  to 
be  sen'ants  of  God.  They  were  bound  by  every  obligation  to 
help  one  of  their  own  nation  and  creed  (for,  doubtless,  it  was  a 
Jew  who  traveled  from  .Jerusalem  to  Jericho).  But  they 
neglected  the  requirements  of  their  religion,  and  left  the  man 
to  perish. 

Tiie  Samaritans  were  despised  by  the  .Jews.  They  looked 
upon  them  as  a  mongrel  race  and  considered  them  far  beneath 
them. 

Yet  one  of  that  class  took  this  poor,  robbed  and  wounded 
Jew  and  administered  to  him,  and  probably  preserved  his  life. 

There  is  so  much  selfishness  in  the  world,  and  such  a  dis- 
position to  care  only  for  ourselves  and  those  immediately  con- 
nected with  us,  that  we  need  to  have  such  le.ssons  as  .Jesus 
gave  on  this  occasion  enforced  upon  us. 

We  forget  the  claims  that  our  neighbors  have  upon  us,  and 
become  swallowed  up  in  caring  for  ourselves. 


This  is  the  natural  tendency  of  fallen  human  nature.  We 
should  struggle  against  it.  Children  should  be  taught  to 
repress  this  feeling  and  to  cultivate  love  and  kindness  for  their 
fellows. 

It  is  not  a  proper  thing  to  be  thinking  alone  about  one's  own 
convenience — living  for  one's  self  alone,  regardless  of  the  rights 
or  the  wants  of  others.  No  true  happiness  can  be  found  by 
pursuing  such  a  course. 

This  world  would  be  a  dreary  place  if  all  men  lived  for  them- 
selves alone.  Many  of  the  great  evils  under  which  mankind 
have  fallen  are  the  result  of  this  indiifereuce  to  other's  welfare 
to  which  too  many  have  yielded.  At  the  present  time  the 
world  is  threatened  with  overthrow  because  of  this.  And  it 
appears  as  if  destruction  would  fall  upon  our  race  if  this  feel- 
ing were  permitted  to  go  on  increasing  and  without  check,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  change  and  .saving,  at 
least,  a  remnant,  the  gospel  has  been  revealed. 

We  cannot  better  show  our  love  to  our  God  than  by  showing 
it  to  His  children — our  brethren  and  sisters.  It  is  vain  for  us 
to  say  that  we  love  God  if  we  hate  our  brethren,  or  if  we  dis- 
regard their  claims  and  wants. 

The  apostle  John  says: 

If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a 
liar;  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen? 

We  should  strive  to  take  pleasure  in  doing  good  to  our 
fellowmen,  in  seeking  their  welfare,  in  promoting  their  happi- 
ness in  bestowing  advantages  upon  them,  in  making  our 
presence  a  blessing  wherever  we  go,  dealingkindly  and  liberally 
with  all  with  whom  we  associate,  putting  away  greed,  and 
selfish  uess,  and  covetousness,  and  every  disposition  to  take  ad- 
vantage either  of  the  ignorance  or  of  the  necessities  of  our 
fellow-men. 

We  have  abundant  proof  in  the  experience  of  the  Church 
that  this  is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  elders  go  out  without  purse  and  scrip.  They  devote 
their  entire  time  while  on  missions,  in  endeavoring  to  save  the 
children  of  men  and  to  bestow  benefits  upon  them.  Every 
elder  who  has  done  this  in  the  proper  spirit  will  say  that  the 
time  spent  in  this  labor  was  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life. 

He  did  not  make  money;  he  did  not  accumulate  earthly 
treasures,  nor  gain  earthly  reward;  but  the  spir  t  of  God 
rested  upon  him.  He  felt  its  influence.  He  had  inexpress- 
ible joy.  He  felt  that  no  toil  was  too  greac,  that  no  exposure 
or  privation  was  too  severe.  He  endured  all  these  things  joy- 
fully, because  of  the  love  of  God  which  was  in  him  and  which 
prompted  him  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men. 

Now,  we  can  cultivate  this  feeling  at  home.  We  can  make 
it  our  aim  to  d(j  good  to  our  fellows.  Some  may  take  advan- 
tage of  this;  but  those  who  persevere  in  cultivating  this  spirit 
and  in  seeking  to  love  their  neighbors  and  to  do  good  to  them, 
will  meet  an  ample  reward  from  the  Lord,  both  here  and  here- 
after. 


\\ /'HAT  an  amount  of  misery  through  flogging  must  have 
been  inflicted  upon  young  people  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  sixteen  years  half  a  century  ago  in  Europe!  It  was  then 
the  custom  to  flog  children  in  school,  sometimes  with  great 
severity.  The  rod  and  the  cane  were  in  constant  demand,  and 
the  cries  of  infant  misery  extended  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
another. 

In  announcing  the  death  of  a  .schoolmaster,  at  Suabia,  who 
for  fifty-one  years  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  large  institution 


of  learning,  a  German  magazine  gave  some  particulars  of  his 
life.  From  an  average,  inferred  bj'  means  of  recorded  obser- 
vations, it  was  calculated  that  he  had  given  to  his  pupils  dur- 
ing his  career  in  the  school  911,500  canings;  121,000  floggings; 
209,000  imprisonments;  136,000  tips  with  the  ruler;  10,200 
boxes  on  the  ear ;  22,700  tasks  by  heart.  Besides  these  pun- 
ishments, he  had  made  700  boys  stand  on  peas  ;  (j,000  kneel 
on  a  sharp  edge  of  wood;  5,000  wear  the  fool's  cap,  and 
1,700  hold  the  rod. 

Just  think,  Juveniles,  what  a  vast  amount  of  human  suf- 
fering this  teacher  must  have  inflicted !  And  yet  that  was 
the  general  method  of  maintaining  discipline  in  the  best 
schools  of  that  period.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  way 
in  which  children  could  be  properly  educated,  and  the  rod  and 
cane  were  used  as  freely  on  the  hands  and  backs  of  children 
as  they  were  ujion  the  persons  of  slaves.  Schoolmasters 
ruled  by  terror,  and  the  children  were  kept  in  fear  and  awe. 

But  a  better  day  has  dawned.  It  is  now  proved  that  chil- 
dren can  be  taught  without  being  beaten  and  treated  cruelly. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  punish  with  severity,  and  children  are 
now  treated  as  human  beings  ought  to  be. 


NELLY'S    PLAN. 


BY  HOMESPUN. 


DID  you  ever  know  pretty  little  Nelly  Blank  and  her 
auntie  who  live  over  there  in  happy  Utah.  Well  I  did, 
and  a  particularl}'  nice  little  girl  she  was,  with  nice  gray  eyes, 
and  a  very  sweet  mouth.  And  the  sweet  mouth  was  all  the 
sweeter  because  almost  all  the  words  it  spoke  were  quiet,  soft 
gentle  ones;  and  if  by  chance  it  were  to  snap  out  a  tart  reply 
or  a  saucy  word,  straightway  the  nice  gray  eyes  would  rain 
down  a  little  freshet  of  tears  to  wash  away  the  stains  of 
unkindness  left  on  the  little  mouth  by  the  words  spoken.  So 
you  see  there  was  a  very  good  understanding  between  Nelly's 
eyes  and  lips  and  her  auntie  understood  them  quite  as  well;  so 
that  if  Nelly's  lips  forgot  theui.selves  and  uttered  across  word, 
she  had  only  to  look  above  them  to  see  the  rain  of  repentant 
tears  about  to  flow  down  the  little  girl's  cheeks. 

But  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now  about  a  thing  that  happened 
to  my  little  friend  when  she  was  quite  young  and  simple.  And 
I  think  it  was  not  because  of  her  youth  that  the  pleasant 
thing  happened,  but  because  of  her  innocent  simijle-minded- 
ness.  For  you  know  Christ  said  once  that  unless  we  were-  as 
simple  and  innocent  as  little  children  we  could  not  enter  His 
kingdom.  By-the  by,  my  little  friends,  will  you  not  stop  and 
hunt  that  passage  up  and  learn  it,  for  me,  and  if  ever  I  see 
you,  I'll  be  sure  to  ask  every  one  of  you  to  repeat  it  for  me? 

Dear  me,  how  we  are  rambling  along  without  coming  to  our 
story.     But  here  it  is: 

Nelly's  mother  was  dead;  and  so  she  lived  with  her  kind 
auntie,  who  was  very  indulgent  and  good,  but  too  wise  to  let 
the  little  girl  have  exactly  her  own  way  in  everything. 

One  day  it  happened  that  tliere  was  to  be  a  very  nice  chil- 
dren's party  over  at  a  neighbor's  house,  and  Clara  iMay  came 
to  get  Nelly  to  come  to  her  party. 

"Can  I  go?"  breathlessly  inquires  Nelly  of  her  auntie. 

"I  don't  mind  if  you  do,"  answers  auntie;  "but  Nelly,  my 
dear,  you  know  you  must  do  your  cluirniiig  before  you  go." 

"Oh  bother  the  churning,"   says  the  saucy  little   lips,  but 


seeing  the  grieved  and  sorry  expression  on  auntie's  face,  the 
gray  eyes  poured  out  repentance  for  the  speech. 

"All  right,"  saj's  Nelly  cheerily;  "can  Clara  May  stay  with 
me  till  my  churning's  done?" 

"Oh  yes,  if  she  wishes  to,  and  her  mamma  would  be 
willing." 

"Mamma  said  I  might  stay  till  Nelly  was  ready,"  announces 
Clara  May. 

Accordingly  the  churn  is  put  out  in  the  cool,  vine-shaded 
porch,  and  the  children  put  aprons  on  that  the  cream  may  not 
slop  their  dresses.  They  are  quite  away  from  every  body  in 
a  quiet  corner  by  themselves. 

"Oh,"  says  Nelly,  "I  wish  it  would  hurry  up  and  come," 
referring  to  the  butter,  "but  it  wont.  It  just  takes  our  cream 
three  whole  hours  to  come  at  all. " 

"That's  too  bad,"  replies  Clara  May,  "I  am  afraid  my  party 
will  be  waiting  for  me  long  before  that. 

"Well  I  Ciu't  help  it.  All  I  can  do  about  it  is  to  churn  as 
fast  as  I  can. ' ' 

And  so  the  churn  went  dash,  splash,  dash,  flutter  and  sput- 
ter; the  little  dots  of  cream  which  flew  from  the  dasher  with 
Nelly's  haste,  lighting  here  and  there,  on  the  children's  aprons, 
on  their  shoes  and  on  the  clean  white  boards  of  the  porch. 

"Don't  you  wish  there  was  fairies?"  .said  Nelly  ungrammatic- 
ally and  sorrowfully.  "Then  they'd  come  and  maybe  churn 
our  butter  for  us. ' ' 

"Say  Nelly,"  says  Clara  May,  "I  know  what's  better' n 
fairies. 

"What?"  asks  Nelly. 

"Let's  pray.  My  mamma  saj's  we  can  just  pray  for  any- 
thing we  want,  and  if  we're  good  we'll  get  it." 

"All  rightsir,"  quoth  Nelly  in  child's  vernacular;  whereupon 
she  got  down  upon  her  dear  little  knees  beside  the  churn,  and 
shut  the  shining  gray  eyes,  while  the  tender,  simple  heart  dic- 
tated the  childish  prayer. 

Then  up  she  got  and  setting  an  example  which  well  might 
be  followed  by  her  elders,  she  added  vigorous  work  to  her 
faith,  and  made  the  dasher  fly. 

Five,  ten  minutes,  and  the  well-known  forerunner  of  the 
big  event  is  felt  in  the  churn,  by  the  thickness  and  solidity  of 
the  mass  inside.  It  breaks,  the  tiny  golden  globules  begin  to 
separate  themselves  into  tiny  balls  and  pats,  and  the  children 
incredulously  Hit  the  lid  to  find  the  "butter  come."  Off  goes 
delighted  Nelly  to  bring  auntie  to  see  the  wonderful  result, 
who,  when  she  comes  can  scarcely  believe  her  eyes,  for,  as  she 
says,  such  a  thing  hadn't  happened  before  that  Summer,  the 
butter  acting  alwaj's  as  though  it  never  would  come. 

And  can't  you  guess  how  joyously  Nelly  went  to  change 
her  dress,  and  how  gratefully  the  little  girls  lalked  over  the 
event  as  they  ran  along  hand  in  hand  to  the  coveted  party? 

Now,  my  dears,  if  y(.)U  want  something  which  you  know  is 
a  reasonable  and  a  good  thing,  just  you  try  Nelly's  plan.  And 
if  you  shouldn't  get  it,  which  rarely  happens,  you  may  be  sure 
it  is  only  because  it  was  not  right  for  you  to  have  it.      That's 


FoKBEARANCE. — I  hiive  still  chosen  rather  to  forbear  what 
might  be  probably  lawful,  than  to  do  that  which  might  be 
jxissibly  unlawful;  because  I  could  not  err  in  the  former — I 
might  in  the  latter.  If  things  were  disputable,  whether  they 
might  be  done,  I  rather  chose  to  forbear;  because  the  lawful- 
ness of  my  forbearance  was  unquestionable. 
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A    BRIDOE    OF    BOATS. 


VERY  many  of  our  little  readers  have  doubtless  never  seen 
a  bridge  such  as  is  represented  in  our  engraving — a  bridge 
built  on  boats.  These  are  very  common  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  one  here  repre- 
sented is  at  Bagdad,  the  capital  of  a  province  in  the  south- 
east of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  connects  the  two  parts  of  the  city 
whicli  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Tigris  River.  The  commun- 
ication at  each  end  of  the  bridge  is  guarded  by  a  citadel. 

These  bridges  are  very  simple  in  construction,  being  nothing 
more  than  boats  firmly  anchored  in  a  straight  line ;  upon  them 
stringers  are  laid,  and  on  these  are  placed  the  planks  whereon 
to  travel. 

Bagdad,  from  the  exterior,  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 
Outside  the  walls,  which  are  five  miles  in  length  and  surround 
the  city,  are  magnificent  groves  of  date  trees,  which  are  also 
scattered  through  various  parts  of  the  city.  Above  these  are 
seen  the  glistening  domes  and  spires  of  the  buildings,  giving 
to  the  whole  scene  a  picturesqueness  that  is  very  pleasing. 
An  entry  into  the  city,  however,  speedily  dissipates  all  thoughts 
of  grandeur,  for  the  streets  are  crooked,  dirty,  uneven  and 
generally  strewed  with  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  have  died 
and  are  left  to  be  devoured  or  carried  away  by  surviving  dogs. 
The  houses,  too,  present  a  very  unattractive  appearance,  the 
material  used  being  a  very  poor  quality  of  brick.  There  are 
few  windows,  and  they  are  small  and  dingy-looking.  Inside, 
however,  the  rooms  are  finished  luxuriously,  the  walls  being 
frescoed,  the  mouldings  richly  painted,  the  sides  of  the  rooms 
bespangled  with  mirrors,  while  everywhere  are  the  most  costly 
furnishings. 

In  the  dirtiness  of  their  persons  and  surroundings  may  be 
found  one  great  cause  of  the  unhealthiness  which  at  times 
exists.  About  every  ten  years  the  plague  breaks  out  and  des- 
troys very  many  of  the  people  before  its  ravages  are  stayed. 

Bagdad  was  founded  in  the  eighth  century  by  Abbaside 
Calif  Abman&ur,  and  quickly  grew  in  size  and  splendor.  Var- 
ious rulers  made  it  their  headquarters  and  added  to  its 
already  untold  wealth  their  own  almost  boundless  posses- 
sions. Though  ravaged  frequently  by  conquering  hordes  it 
quickly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  these  disasters,  but  other 
influences  are  now  at  work  which  are  gradually  effecting  what 
invaders  could  not  accomplish.  These  are  misrule,  disease, 
and  lawlessness ;  and  a  continuance  of  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  will  in  a  short  time  take  from  Bagdad  all  that  now 
remains  of  its  former  glory  and  beauty. 


OOINCTO  JOHN. 


I' 


''/^OING  north,  madam?" 
vjr  "No,  ma'am." 

"G-oing  south,  then?" 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am.      I   never-  was  on  the  cars, 
waiting  for  the  train  to  go  to  .John." 

"John?" 

"Oh!     John's  my  son.      He's  out  in  Kansas  on  a  claim." 

She  said  it  with  a  sigh  so  heart-burdened,  the  stranger  was 
touched. 

The  evasive  tone,  the  look  of  pain  in  the  furrowed  face, 
were  noticed  by  the  lady  who  asked  these  (juestions  as  the 
gray  head  bowed  upon  the  toil-marked  hand.  She  wanted  to 
hear  her  story,  and  to  help  her. 


"Excuse  me — .John  in  trouble?" 

"No,  no — I'm  in  trouble.  Trouble  my  old  heart  never 
thought  to  see." 

"What  is  your  trouble?    May  be  I  can  help  you." 
"It's  hard  to  tell  it  to  strangers,  but  my  heart  is  too  full  to 
keep  it  back.     When  I  was  left  a  widow  with  three  children, 
I  thought  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear;  but  it  wasn't  as  bad  as 
this—" 
The  stranger  waited  till  she  recovered  her  voice  to  go  on. 
"I  had  only  the  cottage  and  my  hands.     I  toiled  early  and 
late  all  the  years  till  .John  could  help  me.     Then  we  kept  the 
girls  at  school — John  and  me.     They  were  married  not  long 
ago.     Married   rich,  too,  as  the  world  goes.     John  sold  the 
cottage,  sent  me  to  the  city  to  live  with  them  and  he  went 
west  to  begin  for  himself 

Her  voice  choked  with  emotion.  The  stranger  waited  in 
silence. 

"I  went  to  them  in  the  city.  I  went  to  Mary's  first.  She 
lived  in  a  great  house  with  servants  to  wait  on  her;  a  house 
many  times  larger  than  the  little  cottage — but  I  soon  found 
there  wasn'  t  room  eiwuijli  for  me — ' ' 

The  tears  stood  in  the  lines  of  her  cheeks.  The  ticket  agent 
came  out  softly,  stirred  the  fire,  and  went  back.  After  a  pause 
she  continued; 

"I  went  to  Martha's — went  with  a  pain  in  my  heart  I  never 
felt  before.  I  was  willing  to  do  anything  so  as  not  to  be  a 
burden.  But  that  wasn't  it.  I  found  they  were  ashamed  of 
my  bent  old  body  and  my  withered  face — ashamed  of  my 
rough,  wrinkled  hands^macfe  so  toiling  fur  them — " 
The  tears  came  thick  and  fast  now. 

"At  last  they  told  me  I  must  live  at  a  boarding-house,  and 
they'd  keep  me  there.  I  couldu't  say  anything.  My  heart 
was  too  full  of  pain.  I  wrote  to  .John  what  they  were  going 
to  do.  He  wrote  right  back,  a  long,  kind  letter  for  me  to 
come  right  to  him.  I  alwaj'S  had  a  home  while  he  had  a  roof, 
he  said.  To  come  right  there  and  stay  as  long  as  I  lived. 
That  his  mother  should  never  go  out  to  strangers.  So  I'm 
going  to  John.  He's  gut  only  his  rough  hands  and  his  great 
warm  heart — but  there's  room  for  liis  old  mother — O'od  bless — 
him — ' ' 

The  stranger  brushed  a  tear  from  her  cheek  and  waited  the 
conclusion. 

"Some  day  when  I  am  gone  where  I'll  never  trouble  them 
again,  Mary  and  Martha  will  think  of  it  all.  Some  day  when 
the  hands  that  toiled  for  them  are  folded  and  still;  when  the 
eyes  that  watched  over  them  through  many  a  weary  night  are 
closed  forever;  when  the  little  old  body,  bent  with  the  burdens 
it  bore  for  them,  is  put  away  where  it  never  can  shame  them — " 
The  agent  drew  his  hand  quickly  before  his  eyes,  and  went 
out  as  if  to  look  for  the  train.  The  stranger's  fingers  stroked 
the  gray  locks,  while  the  tears  of  sorrow  and  of  sympathy  fell 
together.  The  weary  heart  was  unburdened.  Soothed  by  a 
touch  of  sympathy  the  troubled  soul  yielded  to  the  longing  for 
rest,  and  she  fell  asleep.  The  agent  went  noiselessly  about  his 
duties  that  he  might  not  wake  her.  As  the  fair  stranger 
watched  she  saw  a  smile  on  the  care-worn  face.  The  lips 
moved.     She  bent  down  to  hear. 

^'Tm  doing  it  for  Mary  and  Martha.  The;/' II  take  care  of 
me  some  time. ' ' 

She  was  dreaming  of  the  dajs  in  the  little  cottage — of  the 
fond  hopes  which  inspired  her,  long  before  she  learned,  with 
a  broken  heart,  that  some  day  she  would,  homeless  in  the 
world,  go  to  John. 


^i>;j 
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MARGARET'S    TEMPTATION. 


BY  EDDIS  OWEN. 


(Cunchidedfrom  ]i(i(/e  11.) 

OSWALD  oifered  to  shower  gifts  upon  her,  but  against  this 
the  proud  nature  of  the  girl  rebelled.  She  was  willing  to 
have  his  love  but  not  his  wealth  without  his  name.  In  time, 
however,  Oswald's  pleading  broke  down  even  this  barrier,  and 
she  wore  jewels  and  rich  dresses  i^urchased  by  her  lover. 

Up  to  this  moment  Oswald  had  done  her  no  active  wrong; 
and  when  her  mother  reproached  her,  and  emphasized  the 
danger  of  her  position,  Margaret  was  glad  to  say: 

"You  wilfully  misjudge  him,  mother,  and  the  evil  is  not  in 
his  heart  but  in  your  own  wicked  suspicion  ot  his  truth  and 
honor." 

Confident  words  they  were  and  confidently  spoken.  But  in 
the  moment  of  greatest  pride  we  are  often  nearest  to  disaster 
and  humiliation.  The  very  night  of  this  conversation  Oswald 
visited  Margaret  and  begged  her  to  fly  with  him .  Even  yet 
he  said  no  word  which  could  put  an  innocent  soul  completely 
upon  its  guard.  He  said  to  her  that  in  her  absence  her 
mother  should  have  every  want  gratified,  and  that  [Margaret 
lierself  should  visit  scenes  of  rich  historic  beauty,  and  see  tlie 
real  glory  of  life.  He  promised  her  that  she  should  have 
companions  of  her  own  sex  and  of  good  station  in  life  to 
accompany  and  protect  her. 

Like  others,  blinded  by  the  glamour  of  love,  Margaret 
acceded  to  this  request.  She  had  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but 
Oswald  said: 

"What!  After  all  which  you  have  done  for  me  to  make  my 
life  happy,  and  to  fill  it  with  good  ambitions,  and  after  all 
that  I  have  done  for  you — risking  the  displeasure  of  parents 
and  the  loss  of  fortune — will  you  hesitate  now?" 

Ingratitude  had  no  place  in  Margaret's  heart,  and  this  final 
argument  was  efi'ective.  They  were  to  sail  to  Oswald's  own 
castle,  and,  after  a  round  of  gayeties  there,  were  to  sail  away 
tor  a  cruise  through  sunny  seas  and  Ionian  isles.  But  Oswald 
asked  one  condition — that  she  should  not  tell  her  mother 
where  she  was  gone. 

Margaret  was  to  join  some  fashionable  ladies  in  the  neigh- 
boring town,  and  with  them  proceed  to  the  castle.  This  part 
of  the  programme  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  Margaret  leaving 
behind  her  a  note  in  which  she  told  her  mother  that  she 
would  return  after  a  few  weeks,  and  that  no  fear  must  be  enter- 
tained for  her  safety. 

Life  at  the  castle  passed  like  a  delicious  dream.  No  woman 
of  Margaret's  age  and  training  could  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  worldly  grandeur  of  such  life.  Often  in  her  younger  days 
she  had  heard  her  mother  speak  regretfully  of  their  loss  of 
fortune  and  power ;  and  this  seemed  a  partial  restoration  of 
what  was  rightfully  her  own.  But  more  than  all  the  worldly 
reason  for  happiness  was  the  loving  attention  of  Oswald,  who 
bestowed  upon  her  a  chivalrous  deference  such  as  might  have 
been  accorded  to  a  jirincess. 

It  was  only  at  rare  intervals  that  Margaret  permitted  her 
mother's  face  to  come  between  her  and  the  gleaming  tapers  of 
the  l)all  or  supper  room,  and  at  night  no  unpleasant  fancy 
crossed  her  mind,  beeau.se  at  the  foot  of  the  stair-case  every 
evening  Oswald  bade  her  good-night  and  kissed  her  brow  with 
a  deferential  love  and  regard  which  thrilled  her  with  proud 
delight. 


Two  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  then  Oswald's  guests  prepared 
to  depart.    Margaret  made  preparations  to  go,  but  Oswald  said: 

"No,  my  lovely  one,  you  must  remain  here  for  the  present, 
and  you  shall  be  absolute  mistress  of  the  castle.  I  will  send 
my  friends  away,  and  later  I  will  escort  you  to  your  home 
when  your  life  here  shall  become  wearisome — that  is  if  you 
feel  that  you  must  know  any  other  home  than  this.  If  you 
wish  me  to  go,  I  will  leave  you  within  an  hour  after  the 
departure  of  our  friends,  so  that  you  may  feel  that  you  can 
remain  in  undisturbed  and  safe  possession  of  this  palace." 

This  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  bold  word  which  Oswald 
had  uttered  while  she  had  been  at  the  castle.  But  so  easy  had 
lieon  the  gradation  that  Margaret  was  scarcely  shocked.  Her 
confidence  in  Oswald's  manliness  and  honor  was  supreme.  It 
was  so  arranged  that  his  friends  should  go,  and  she  should 
remain. 

In  a  sunny  afternoon  the  yacht,  with  its  decks  crowded  by 
the  departing  guests,  sailed  away  from  the  castle  quay  across 
the  shimmering  waters. 

The  sound  of  the  flapping  sails  was  still  perceptible  to  the 
ears  of  Oswald  and  Margaret  as  they  stood  upon  the  broad 
piazza,  leaning  upon  the  marble  balustrade  overhanging  the 
water,  when  her  lover  turned  to  her,  with  passionate  triumph 
in  his  eyes  and  voice,  and  said: 

"At  last,  my  beautiful  Margaret,  we  are  free  from  the  soci- 
ety of  others,  and  now  our  life  shall  be  one  hour  of  pleasure. 
You  are  mine,  and  all  that  I  have  is  yours.  You  must  remain 
here,  the  absolute  mistress  of  this  castle  and  my  heart,  and  I 
must  remain  with  you." 

Without  a  glance  at  the  awakened  terror  in  her  face,  with- 
out waiting  to  hear  a  word  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  his 
wicked,  unmasked  propo.sal,  Oswald  turned  to  a  waiting  ser- 
vant and  directed  him  to  prepare  the  suite  of  rooms  which  had 
been  occupied  in  earlier  years  by  Oswald's  father  and  mother 
when  they  spent  their  honeymoon  in  this  same  castle.  The 
servant  obsequiously  bowed  and  rushed  away  to  do  his  master's 
bidding. 

jMargaret  stood  frozen  with  horror.  The  full  realization  of 
all  that  she  had  done,  and  all  the  danger  surnjunding  her, 
flashed  upon  her  mind.  She  was  alone  now.  But  it  was  not 
fear  of  Oswald's  power  which  gave  her  such  an  agony  of  pain; 
it  was  the  consciousness  of  all  that  she  had  sacrificed  for  his 
unworthiness. 

No  sooner  had  the  servant  gone  than  Oswald  would  have 
seized  her  in  his  arms.  But  she  .sprang  from  him,  and  rushed 
across  the  piazza,  shrieking: 

"Touch  me  not!  I  am  lost,  but  not  more  lost  to  my  poor 
mother  and  myself  than  you.  I  will  fly  to  the  forest  before  I 
will  submit  to  companionship  for  another  instant  with  the  man 
whom  I  worshiped,  and  who  has  sought  to  reward  that  wor- 
shiji  with  betrayal!" 

She  fled  across  the  piazza  and  down  the  steps.  She  oast  one 
hurried  glance  to  either  side,  looking  for  some  avenue  of 
escape.  As  she  sprang  down  the  steps,  her  .startled  look  swept 
across  a  bowed  female  figure  partially  concealed  in  the  shrub- 
bery and  behind  a  pedestalled  marble  stag.  The  face  of  the 
woman  was  hidden,  but,  by  that  divination  which  comes  in 
supreme  moments,  Margaret  knew  that  it  was  her  mother,  and 
that  the  broken-hearted,  gentlewoman  had  followed  her 
daughter  mitil  at  last,  at  this  very  moment,  she  had  come 
upon  her  resting-place. 

In  a  more  deliberate  moment  Margaret  might  have  hesi- 
tated from  pride;  but  now  she  threw  herself  upon  her  mother's 
neck  and  into  her  enfolded  arms,  and  wept  and  prayed. 
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Stunned  for  an  instant  by  this  transformation,  Oswald  stood, 
and  then  ruslied  after  the  retreating  figure  of  the  girl.  He 
saw  her  lying  upon  her  mother's  bosom ;  and  he,  too,  felt  in  a 
moment  that  she  was  forever  removed  beyond  his  power. 

IMargaret  and  her  mother  departed  on  the  instant.  Oswald 
followed  to  offer  them  a  carriage,  but  they  scorned  his  atten- 
tion and  traveled  slowly  but  valiantly  to  the  village,  where  they 
were  able  to  get  rest,  and  finally  to  obtain  a  humble  cart  to 
carry  them  further  upon  tlieir  journey. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  home  Margaret  returned  all  the 
jewels  and  raiment  which  Oswald's  wealth  had  purchased;  but 
she  accompanied  them  by  no  word  of  farewell.  She  would 
not  honor  him  so  much. 

*  «  *  *  -x-  *  * 

From  that  hour  Margaret  was  a  changed  and  chastened 
woman,  not  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  Her  mother 
was  soon  convinced  of  the  daughter's  purity  and  forgave  all, 
and  together  they  thanked  God  that  Margaret's  temptation 
had  not  been  overpowering,  and  that  Heaven  had  put  the 
mother  in  the  way  to  rescue  the  poor  child  at  the  darkest 
moment. 

It  was  years  afterwards  that  Margaret  and  her  mother,  liv- 
ing in  London  and  maintaining  themselves  by  Margaret's 
skill  as  a  musician  and  her  ability  as  a  teacher  of  languages, 
that  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Elders  of  the  Church. 
They  came  to  Utah  as  converts  to  the  taith,  and  both  remained 
true  through  their  lives. 

A  few  years  after  their  coming  the  man  who  had  baptized 
Margaret  in  England  wedded  her  here,  and  she  was  made 
happy  by  the  fulfillment  of  sacred  covenants.  She  was  ehild- 
18ss,  but  more  loving  and  kind  to  children  than  any  other 
woman  I  ever  knew.  When  she  died,  it  was  with  a  sweet 
smile  of  peace  upon  her  face. 


Aunt  Slargaret  did  not  seek  to  point  out  the  moral  of  her 
story.  It  was  happily  enough  for  me  without  any  explana- 
tion. My  father  and  mother  were  astonished  and  delighted 
at  the  change  wrought  instantly  in  my  demeanor,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  I  have  felt  grateful  to  the  memory  of  Aunt 
Margaret,  because  she  saved  me  from  danger,  if  not  from 
actual  transgression,  by  the  narration  of  this  chapter  from  her 
own  life.  She  was  happier  to  toil  for  her  bread  than  to  be 
mistress  of  a  beautiful  castle ;  and  I  have  alwa3's  remembered 
since,  that  the  crust  of  virtue  is  better  than  the  feast  of  dis- 
honor. 


DUTY    SYMBOLIZKD. 


BY  J.   C. 


Before  his  forge  the  blacksmith  stands. 
With  willing  heart  and  ready  hands, 
To  make  the  stubborn  metal  bend 
To  suit  the  plan  and  serve  the  end 
His  mind  conceives.     While  purling  smoke 
That  answers  to  each  bellow's  stroke 
Rolls  forth  in  wreaths,  and  circles  round 
The  hearth,  where  toil  with  bliss  is  crowned. 

The  merry  anvil's  ready  ring 
That  greets  the  hammer's  steady  swing; 
The  seething  fire,  of  molten  glow 
That  fits  the  metal  for  the  blow ; 


The  sweat  drops  from  the  blacksmith's  face 
That  down  his  cheeks  each  other  chase; 
Each,  all  conspire  their  part  to  play 
To  soothe  our  wants,  to  smooth  our  way 
And  teach  our  hearts  the  golden  plan 
That  bliss  must  flow  from  man  to  man. 

0,  that  we  each  before  the  furge 

Of  life  might  stand,  and  there  discharge 

Our  strength,  till  circumstances  bend 

To  suit  the  high  and  holy  end 

Of  Him  who  gave  His  life  away 

That  man  might  be  redeemed,  and  free. 

Would  that  our  lungs  the  bellows  were 

To  fan  love's  flame  to  lustre  rare; 

And  every  lip,  and  every  tongue 

Be  like  a  sledge  at  error  swung; 

And  every  mind  and  heart  be  pure 

And,  like  an  anvil,  sound  and  sure, 

Where  human  deeds  might  fashioned  be 

To  stand  the  closest  scrutiny 

And  be  pronounced,  on  every  hand, 

A  power  for  good,  in  all  the  land. 

Or  would  the  cooper's  craft  might  teach 
A  future  that  we  all  must  reach. 
He  makes  the  staves  fit  snugly  round 
Their  base,  before  the  hoops  are  bound 
And  joins  his  work  so  firm  and  true 
With  solid  rivets  fresh  and  new 
That  not  a  drop  can  e'er  be  spilled 
E'en  though  with  scorching  liquid  filled. 

E'en  so  should  man  be  girded  round 
With  moral  hoops  and  rivets  sound. 
That  e'en  when  jarred  or  tossed  about 
His  dignity  will  not  leak  out. 
Or,  like  the  sound  arch,  tested,  tried. 
Be  stronger  fur  the  stress  applied. 
Old  Neptune's  sons,  when  tempest-tossed, 
And  driven  on  some  rocky  coast, 
Where  breakers  dash,  and  sprays  ascend 
And  spars  and  masts  and  anchors  bend. 
Stick  to  the  helm,  the  ship  to  save 
And  fight  the  maddened  winds  and  wave 
Each  true  and  faithful  to  his  post 
Till  every  ray  of  hope  is  lost. 

Then  why  should  we,  with  souls  to  save, 
Not  braver  prove  when  tempests  rave. 
And  press  us  on  to  sin's  bleak  shore 
Where  hope  is  wrecked  forevermore. 
With  truth  and  love  to  calm  our  fear 
And  lift  the  fogs  where  shoals  are  near, 
With  hope  our  chart  and  anchor  sure 
'Tis  surely  meet  that  we  endure 
And  steer  across  life's  troubled  tide 
In  safety,  to  the  other  side. 


What  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy. 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine  and  the  heartfelt  joy. 
Is  virtue's  prize. 
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THAT    CLERK. 


"/^NLY  think  of  it!    A  clerk!     A  saleswoman!" 

^-^  "It  seems  to  mo  I'd  have  worked  my  fingers  to  the 
bone  in  some  other  way;  before  I  would  have  come  to  that," 
said  Lizzie  Doyle  soing  to  the  mirror  and  re-adjusting  a 
twenty-dollar  hat. 

"So  would  I.     But  then  what  could  she  do?" 

"At  least,  she  might  have  made  herself  a  little  less  public. 
If  there's  anything  I  despise,  it's  these  saleswomen!" 

"So  do  I.  How  much  better  it  would  have  been  to  have 
gone  into  dress-making  or  millinery  or  something  of  that 
sort.     But  to  stand  behind  a  counter  like  a  man!" 

"Papa  always  did  like  those  Stanleys,''  said  Lizzie  Doyle 
petulantly. 

"Yes,  we  all  liked  them  well  enough  till  Mr.  Stanley  failed, 
didn't  we?" 

"No,  not  I,  for  one.  Laura  was  always  too  independent  in 
her  notions.  Don't  you  remember  how  hard  she  studied  at 
school?     It  does  seem  as  if  she  foresaw  her  father's  failure." 

"I  wonder  the  didn't  try  for  some  better  position  then. 
She  is  surely  capable  of  being  something  better  than  a  shop- 
girl. 

"Oh,  I  believe  papa  intends  to  promote  her  when  Mr.  Job- 
ley  goes  west.  She  will  then  take  Mr.  Jobley's  place  as 
junior  book-keeper.     Think  of  that  for  a  woman!" 

"That  would  be  better  than  selling  goods.  I  don't  see  how 
she  can  do  that  with  her  refined  tastes.  Why  don't  she  give 
lessons,  I  wonder?  It  might  not  briug  her  in  quite  so  much 
money,  but  it  would  be  a  deal  nicer." 

"Yes;  and  then  we  could  recognize  her,''  said  Lizzie  Dnyle. 

"That's  what  I  was  coming  to,"  was  the  Quick  reply  of  her 
companion,  a  small,  sallow-faced  girl,  elaborately  trimmed  and 
flounced.  "Huw  are  we  to  treat  her  now?  We  have  been 
great  friends,  you  know — that  is,  when  she  was  in  our  set," 
she  added,  seeing  Lizzie's  brow  darken. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  J  shall  treat  her,"  responded  Lizzie, 
slowly  drawing  on  a  pair  of  perfumed,  three-button  kid  gloves; 
"precisely  as  I  treat  all  of  papa's  clerks.  And  I  should  like 
to  see  any  of  them  presume!" 

"Oh,  but  Laura  won't  presume!  You  needn't  be  afraid  of 
that;  she's  too  proud." 

"She  must  be,"  said  Lizzie,  sneeringly,  "to  take  that  posi- 
tion!    i  shall  not  notice  her." 

"But  how  can  you  help  it  when  you  go  to  the  store  or  to 
church?     She  sits  so  near  to  us,  j'ou  know.'' 

"How  provoking!"  said  Lizzie,  impatiently.  "She  will 
be  always  in  our  faces.  But  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her.  She  knows  she  has  got  into  papa's  good  graces;  and  Al, 
too,  admires  her.  I  don't  see  what  there  is,  though,  to  admire. 
She's  very  plain." 

"Laura  is  no  beauty,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I  don't  think 
.she's  so  very  plain.  She  certainly  has  lowered  herself,  though, 
by  going  into  a  store."  And  thereupon  the  two  girls  went  out 
for  their  walk. 

It  was  near  twilight  of  that  same  daj'  when  Laura  Stanley 
walked  bri.skly  home  and  entered  the  neat,  two-story  house  to 
which  her  mother  had  lately  removed  .such  of  her  household 
effects  as  had  been  spared  by  the  auctioneer. 

"This  is  really  pleasant,"  she  said,  sinking  into  a  chair  that 
had  been  drawn  near  to  the  glowing  grate.  "I  had  no  idea, 
mother,  that  you  would  so  soon  make  the  house  so  homelike 
and  comfortable." 

"Are  you  very  tired,  my  dear?"  asked  her  mother,  a  pretty, 
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refined-looking  woman,  as  she  helped  her  daughter  to  take  off 

her  cloak  and  hat. 

"Rather,  but  I  like  the  business;  and  it's  a  fine  place  for 
the  study  of  character,"  she  added,  with  a  curl  of  the  lip 
which  her  mother  noticed. 

"I  wish  jou  had  chosen  something  else,  my  dear.  I  was 
sure  your  feelings  would  be  hurt." 

"I  don't  wish  so,"  said  Laura,  briskly.  "There  is  nothing 
else  would  have  brought  a  salary  at  once,  and  as  for  my  feel- 
ings, it  don't  hurt  me  a  bit  to  find  out  the  hoUowness  of  soci- 
ety. I  used  to  wonder  what  certain  persons  would  be  to  me 
if  I  were  not  the  rich  Harvey  Stanley's  daughter,  and  now  I 
know.     It's  a  knowledge  worth  gaining." 

"Do  you  meet  many  persons  you  are  acquainted  with?" 
asked  her  mother,  busying  herself  in  getting  the  tea. 

"0  yes!  and  it's  amusing  when  they  come  upon  me  sud- 
denly. Oh!— it's  really! — ("s  this  Miss  Stanley?  And  some- 
times up  go  the  eye-glasses!  Then  I  feel — well,  as  if  I  should 
like  to  freeze  somebody,  if  I  could,  for  a  minute. 

"Others  see  me  and  make  believe  they  are  examining  goods; 
so  absorbed  are  they  that  they  go  clear  by  me  without  looking 
up,  and  pass  out  in  the  same  way.  But  such  slights  don't 
trouble  me.  I  find  out  how  much  true  friendship  is  worth, 
and  who,  out  of  all  the  seeming  ladies  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting,  are  true  and  who  are  false." 

"Then  you  meet  some  who  are  true?" 

"Yes  indeed!  Judge  Agate's  wife,  who  always  seemed  to 
me  so  proud  and  distant,  came  up  to  me  with  a  glowing  face 
and  fairly  congratulated  me.  She  did  it  like  a  lady,  too,  and 
like  a  friend.  There  was  nothing  patronizing  about  her.  And 
there  were  several  others  to  whom  I  know  my  position  mak6s 
no  difference.  They  prize  me  for  what  I  am.  Yet  what  a 
price  to  pay  for  learning  the  value  of  true  friendship!"  added 
Laura,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"I  met  Aggie  Doyle  to-day,  and  she  wouldn't  speak  to  me," 
said  Alice,  Laura's  sister,  who  had  come  into  the  room  and 
overheard  the  last  remark.  "Why  shouldn't  she  speak  to  me, 
I  wonder?" 

"Because  your  sister  is  a  clerk  in  her  father's  store,"  said 
Laura,  somewhat  bitterly. 

"That's  no  reason  why  she  should  treat  me  so,"  the  child 
replied. 

"Of  course  it  is  not;  nor  is  it  any  reason  why  Lizzie,  her 
eldest  sister,  should  utterly  ignore  me.  I  always  liked. her  so 
much,  too.  But  to-day  she  came  into  the  store  and  passed 
me  with  such  a  sweeping  glance,  after  I  had  prepared  a  smile 
and  a  welcome  for  her.  3Ir.  Doj'le  has  been  so  kind  since 
papa's  death  that  I  looked  for  better  treatment  from  Lizzie. 
That,  I  confess,  has  wounded  me;  and  I  shall  have  to  meet 
her  so  often! 

"But  never  mind.  I  must  remember  my  place,"  she  added, 
rather  bitterly.  "I  have  to  work  for  my  living  now — but  I 
yjiU  be  proud  of  it!  Good-by,  old  life  of  lazy  ease!  Good-by, 
old  worthless  friends!  Your  coldness  cannot  hurt  the  real  me 
it  is  only  the  worthless  young  lady  of  fashion  who  feels  it,  and 
she  is  slowly  departing  this  life. ' ' 

So  saying,  she  sat  down  gaily  to  the  tea-table,  and  soon  for- 
got all  about  the  toil  and  the  slights  of  the  day. 

"Have  you  filled  out  all  your  invitations?"  asked  Lizzie's 
eldest  brother,  one  of  the  firm  of  Doyle  &  Co. ,  some  daj-s 
after  the  preceding  conversation  took  place. 

Lizzie  was  arranging  a  hundred  or  more  tiny,  cream-colored 
envelopes,  which  she  tied  together  with  some  pretty,  bright- 
hued  ribbon. 
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"I  believe  so,"  she  replied,  with  a  smile.  ''I  have  asked 
every  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  think  our  party 
will  be  the  finest  of  the  season — if  papa  will  only  have  the 
carpets  taken  up  in  the  west  rooms  and  the  floors  chalked. 
Rutger  will  do  tliem  for  fifty  dollars,  and  you  have  no  idea 
how  beautifully  he  works!" 

"I  think  father  will  not  refuse  you  that,"  her  brother 
replied.     "I'll  speak  to  him  about  it." 

"Oh,  thank  3'ou,  Al!  Then  I'm  sure  he  will  have  it  done. 
I  have  asked  him  for  so  many  things  that  I  was  almost  afraid 
to  ask  for  more." 

"By-the-way,  have  you  invited  Miss  Laura  Stanley?"  her 
brother  asked,  as  he  was  going  out. 

''Of  course  not!"  said  Lizzie,  with  assured  emphasis. 

"Of  course  not'?  And  pray  why  not?"  he  asked,  standing 
still. 

"Why,  Al,  what  an  idea!  She  wouldn't  expect  it.  Our 
shop-girl! — father's  clerk!  I  wouldn't  have  her  for  the 
world!" 

"Then  if  you  are  sure  she  wouldn't  come,  you  might  have 
sent  her  an  invitation  out  of  compliment,"  her  brother 
replied. 

"I  don't  consider  her  an  acquaintance,"  said  Lizzie,  loftily; 
and  Al  walked  out  of  the  room  with  an  abrupt  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

Presently  her  father  came  in. 

"Lizzie,"  he  said,  "I  particularly  wish  you  to  send  a  note 
of  invitation  to  Miss  Laura  Stanley." 

"Papa,  you  don't  mean  it!"  exclaimed  Lizzie,  chagrined. 

"Indeed  I  do  mean  it.  What,  slight  the  daughter  of  one 
of  my  most  cherished  friends,  because  she  has  come  down  in 
the  world  in  a  money  point  of  view!  I  should  despise  myself 
for  it." 

"But,  papa,  she  won't  come,  "  said  Lizzie. 

"Never  mind  whether  she  will  come  or  not.  Write  an  invi- 
tation.    I  will  take  it  to  her." 

Lizzie  sat  down,  pale  and  angry,  to  write  the  note.  After 
all  her  boasting  of  having  "cut  the  Stanley's,"  it  was  very 
hard  to  be  obliged  to  invite  Laura.  Her  cheeks  grew  hot,  as 
she  indited  the  polite  little  missive,  while  she  remembered 
the  many  times  she  had  openly  ignored  her  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  She  would. have  disobeyed  had  she  dared — would 
even  have  withheld  the  note  after  it  was  written,  had  her 
father  not  stood  by  to  take  it  himself  It  was  indeed  humiliat- 
ing. 

Later,  her  brother  Al  came  to  her. 

"I  should  like  an  invitation,  Lizzie,  for  a  young  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,"  he  said,  in  a  quiet  voice. 

"Who  is  she?" 

"The  young  lady  whom  I  have  asked  to  be  my  wife,"  he 
said,  smiling. 

"0  Al,  of  course  you  shall  have  it!  I  am  to  have  a  sister 
then?  I'm  so  glad!  What  is  her  name?  Is  she  in  the  city? 
Will  she  be' sure  to  come?  I'm  sure  I  can't  think  of  any- 
body!"    And  then  she  paused,  puzzled  at  his  shrewd  smile. 

"Do  I  know  her?"  she  asked. 

"You  used  to,"  he  answered.     "It  is  Jliss  Laura  Stanley." 

"0  Al!" 

She  sank  down,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"I  was  afraid  she  might  feel  the  slight  so  keenly,"  he  said, 
softly,  "that  I  hurried  matters  a  little.  So  you  need  not  be 
afraid  now  that  she  will  not  come.  Will  you  not  prepare  an 
invitation?" 


"I  have.  Papa  has  carried  it  to  her.  But  oh,  Al,  aclerk!" 
'^ A  noble  woman,"  said  her  brother,  "who  dares  face  the 
sneers  of  'her  set,'  and  take  an  honest  position  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  her,  rather  than  whine  about 
her  former  dignity,  and  live  upon  charity!  I  wish  there  were 
more  like  her." 
So  Lizzie  was  forced,  for  once  in  her  life,  to  eat  humble  pie. 


MENDELSSOHN'S     MAGNETISM. 


GREAT  as  Mendelssohn  was  as  a  composer,  he  was  far 
greater  both  as  pianist  and  organist.  Scarcely  had  he 
touched  the  key-board  than  something  that  can  only  be 
explained  as  similar  to  an  electric  thrill  passed  through  his 
hearers  and  held  them  spell-bound  On  one  occasion,  being 
in  Switzerland,  he  and  Sir  Michael  Cotta  met  at  the  church  of 
Freiburg  in  which  buUding  the  organ  is  of  such  world-wide 
celebrity  that  few  persons — especially  those  who  lay  claim  to 
any  musical  taste — leave  the  town  without  going  to  hear  it.  At 
this  time  the  cuistodian  most  determinedly  refused,  either  for 
love  or  money,  to  permit  any  stranger  to  place  his  fingers  on 
the  keys. 

Mendelssohn  was  resolved  to  ascertain  what  the  Freiburg 
organ  was.  After  long  parley  he  was  permitted  to  try  one 
range  of  keys. 

One  hand  he  emplo3'ed  at  first,  quietly  using  the  other  in 
drawing  the  stops,  as  if  to  test  the  variety  of  their  quality, 
and  when  he  had  thus  got  out  as  many  as  seemed  applicable 
for  his  purpose,  he  made  a  dash  which  completely  staggered 
the  custodian,  who  stood  spell-bound,  until  a  break  in  the  har- 
mony enabled  him  to  make  an  eflFort  to  ascertain  the  master 
spirit  that  made  the  organ  speak  as  he  had  never  heard  it 
before. 

"Who  is  that  man?"  said  he.  When  answered:  "Felix 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,"  he  staggered  as  if  struck  a  blow. 

^'AitJ  I refuxrd  him  to  tauch  my  organ\"  he  said.  But  as 
Mendelssohn  began  again  to  play,  he  listened  and  listened,  as 
if  some  mighty  spirit  had  entranced  him.  Mendelssohn  left 
an  impression  on  his  mind  and  heart  that  was  never  forgotten. 


THE  RIGHT  KIND   OF  A  YOUNG 
MAN  TO  LOVE. 


1L0VE  a  young  man  who  loves  his  mother  so  fondly  that  for 
her  sake  he  is  chivalrous  to  other  women.  I  love  a  young 
man  who  will  step  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  crushing  a  worm, 
and  will  not  deem  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  succor  a  stray 
kitten.  I  love  a  young  man  who  is  pure-hearted  and  slow  to 
laugh  at  smutty  stories.  I  love  a  young  man  who  believes 
there  is  a  nobler  career  in  life  than  to  be  a  good  dancer  or  a 
successful  society  man.  I  love  a  young  man  who  is  not 
ashamed  of  tears  for  others'  sorrows,  for  a  tender  song  or  for 
a  beautiful  thought.  I  love  a  young  man  who  cannot  be 
laughed  out  of  a  duty,  or  ridiculed  from  a  purpose.  I  love 
a  young  man  who  hatestvhisky  as  angels  hate  Satan,  and  tJiinks 
too  much  of  his  brain  to  m.ake  smoked  meat  of  it.  I  despise 
a  "goody-goody"  young  man  but  I  love  a  good  one.  I  would 
not  like  to  be  even  tliird  cousin  to  a  dude,  but  I  love  a  young 
man  who  is  hail  fellow  well  met  with  nice  girls,  and  scorns  not 
the  companionship  of  his  sisters. 
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JOIN     THE    CHILDREN    OF    THE    LORD. 
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Words  and  Music  by  F.  Christensen. 
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1.  Join    with   us        iu        sweet-est  chord,     Sing    the   prais  -  es 

2.  Sound  a  -  loud     the       gos  -  pel     plan  Through  the  earth,     in 
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the      Lord  ; 
'ry      land, 
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Praise  un  -  to 
Gath  -  er  home 
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3.  Tell     the  chil  -  dren       all       a    -  broad      Of      the  true     and 
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,ng        God,  Of      His  mer  -    cies. 
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Of      His  mer  -    cies. 
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ho  -  ly     name,     Ev  -  'ry  heart    his        love  pro-claim,     Send     the  news  to    ev  -  'ry  na  -  tion,  Show  the  way  un  - 
to     the    fold        Hon-est  hearts,  both  j'oung  and  old.        Give   them  of   that  rich  -  est  treas-ure  Joy    and  peace  in 
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of    his    love,      Of.    His  com  -  ing        from  a  -  hove.     Of     His  word  by     rev  -  e  -  la  -  tion,  Of  His  works  in 
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to      sal  -     va  -     tion.    Give    to 
bound-less  mea  -  sure  ;  All    your 


all 
dii 


this 
ties 


in  -  yi  -  ta  -  tion.  Join  the  chil  -  dren  of  the  Lord 
do  with  plea-  sure; — ^Join  the  chil  -  dren  of  the  Lord. 
I  .  ,  di'ni. 
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tion.   Join  the  chil  -  dren      of     the      Lord. 
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A    HEROINE. 


BY  G.  B.   G. 


Some  hearts  she  gladdned  with  each  numbered  sun, 

By  truthful  couii.sel  or  by  ready  hand; 
Yet  with  evasive  modesty  were  done 

The  deeds  that  prayer  and  inspiration  planned. 
But  yet  she  suifered,  sufiFered  and  grew  strong. 

As  doth  the  mountain  daisy  fix  its  root 
To  brave  the  blast,  so  she  to  buffet  wrong. 

Stood  on  the  heights  of  faith  with  firmer  foot! 

A  heartless  parent,  abject  slave  to  drink, 

A  wajTvard  lover  whom  she  dared  not  wed; 
Sorrows  that  would  a  weaker  spirit  sink. 

Rose  to  her  lips,  and  died  there  all  unsaid! 
Naught  of  deceit  her  bosom  would  conceal. 

As  spreads  a  ripple  o'er  a  glassy  sea, 
The  least  emotion  of  her  heart  would  steal 

To  her  fair  face  that  all  the  world  might  see. 

A  heroine  indeed!     Thank  God  that  she. 
Spared  for  a  reason  from  that  home  above, 


Did  clearly  prove  what  human  heart  can  be, 
And  what  sweet  lives  are  possible  to  love! 

'Twere  vain  to  chisel  epitaphs  for  her. 
The  marble's  breathless  prai.se  seems  insincere; 

Her  moss-grown  grave  our  reverent  steps  would  lure 
Though  but  a  cross  of  wood  were  standing  near! 

THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 

Is  Pubhshed  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Temtory, 

ON    THE   FIRST    AND     FIFTEENTH     OP    EVKRY    MONTH. 


GKORGE   Q.  CANNON,      - 


-      -      EDITOR. 


TERMS    IN    ADVANCE: 

Smgls  Copy,  per  Annum,     _    -     _     $2.00. 
Office,  236  W.,  South  Temple  Street,  one-and-a-half  blocks 
west  of  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City. 


New  Goods  Just  Arived! 


Harmony  of  the 


BIBLE  Willi  SCIENCE. 


$3.00    POSTPAID. 


Sistoiy  ot  the    Wsldenses, 


$U5. 


BIBLE  STORY  SHRIliS. 

2.T  Cents. 


j        Chromos,  (formerlj'  $1.25  per  doz.)  re- 
duced to  7U  c.  per  doz. ,  postpaid. 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE, 
236  W.,  South  Temple  Stjeet, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


I  TiieBiirtoii-GanlnerCo., 


'HOUSEHOLD" 

SAW  JAG    MACHINES 

and 

SprinjiBed  Manufacturers. 

First  South  St.,  Opposite  Theatre 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Given  Away  in  Goods,  withou'.  limit  of  time,  by 

C.  J.  GUSTAVKi^ON, 

Manufacturer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer 
in  Harness,  Saddles,  Whips,  etc-  $3  OOU  to 
Wholesale  Buyers  in  Equd  Proportions,  and 
$3  000  to  Retail  Buyers  iu  Equal  Pr.  portions 

66  &  68  Second  Snuth  St  , 
P.  0.  Box  1039.  Salt  Lake  City. 
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PRICE-LIST  3F  THE  BOOKS  OF 

The  Faith-Promoting  Series 

Published  and  for  Sale  at  the 
JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFPLCE. 

Salt  Lake  Oity,  Utah. 


My  First  MissioD, 

A  String  "f  Pearls, 

Leaves  from  luy  .lournal, 

Fragments  of  Experience, 

Piesideut  Heber  C  Kimball's  Journal, 

Early  Sc-tnes  in  Churcn  History, 

The  Life  of  Nephi, 

Scraps  of  Bi')graphy, 

Myttx  of  the  Manuscript  Found, 

Labors  in  the  Vineyard, 

Eventful  Narratives, 

OTHKR    WORKS. 

The  Martyrs, 
"Mormon"  Doctrine, 
The  Hand  of  Providence, 
Gospel  Phibjsophy, 
Orson  Pratt's  Works, 
Lydia  Knight's  History, 
Heroines  of  Mormondom, 
Dcserel  S  S.  Union  Music  Book, 
M.  L  Song  Hook, 
Unlawful  Cohabitation, 
Dialogues  and  Recitations, 
Why  we  Practice  Plural  Marriage, 


25  cents 

26  " 
25  " 
25  " 
25  " 
25  " 

25  " 

26  " 
25  " 
25  " 
25  " 


50 
26 
60 
76 
76 
25 
25 
60 
40 
2? 
26 
26 


LYDIA  KNIGHT'S  HISTORY, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  to  be  Published, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series. " 
Price,  2,5  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 


ID.  O-  Cald.er's 


h 


iio  fkiAm, 


43  and  47  \Ar.  1st  South  Street. 
Orderii  by  Mail  wiH  .ic-i   e  prjiiipt  attentioT.. 


Book  BiiKliiig;  done  by  ex- 
porieiice*!  workmen,  in  all  styles 
and  at  the  lowest  rates,  at  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  tlflu-e. 


PATROXIXK    Y«HIR    FItlENDSI 

Eagle  Cracker  Bakery! 

Manufactures  all  kinds  of  Fancy  and  Staple 
Crackers.  Quality  and  Prices  guaranteed. 
Send  fur  prices  and  be  convinced.  All  orders 
promptly  attended  to.  Address  P.  O.  Box 
297,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Stanley,  Prop. 
Corner  2nd  West  and  7th  South  Streets. 
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A  new  work  of  78  pasies  eontainin<r  scmgs 
and  music  smiab  e  lor  improvement  associa- 
tions snd  ward  choiis  Besides  a  choice  col- 
lection of  original  and  selecte  songs,  it 
con  ains  a  number  ot  hjmns  selec  td  from 
the  L  D.  S.  Hymn  Book  set  to  oM,  laminar 
tunes. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  JUVENILE  IN- 
STRUCTOR. It  is  the  best  paper  pub- 
lished. It  is  the  Organ  of  the  young  people  of 
the  Latter-day  Saint.'.  It  is  equally  interesting 
to  children  and  grown  people.  It  is  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  children,  but  there  is  nothing 
frivolous  about  it.  It  does  not  contain  news, 
but  is  filled  with  instructive  reading  matter,  as 
interesting  to  read  at  one  time  as  another.  The 
first  volume  published  is  as  interesting  now  as 
when  just  issued,  twenty  years  ago.  It  treats 
upon  religion,  science,  history,  biography,  na- 
tural history  and  such  other  subjects  as  are 
interesting  to  Latter-day  Saints.  It  also  con- 
tains beautiful  illustrations. 
Subscription  price  (postage  included)    3  months,  60  ct*. 

"  *'  "  "         six  months,  81.00. 

"  "  '  "  one    year,    2.00. 


SUBSCRIBERS  imshlncj  to  have  their 
papers  Boiuid  can  send  or  bring  them  to  the 
.Juvenile  Instructor  Office,  and  have  them 
done  in  any  style,  and  upo7i  the  most  reasonable 
terms. 


Choir  Leaders  or  Musicians 

Who  desire  to  get  copies  of  any  piece  of 
Music  that  appear-  in  this  magazine  can  do  so 
by  sending  for  them  immediately  after  the 
piece  is  published.  Price  per  dozen  copies, 
50  cts.,  postpaid;  one  hundred  copies,  $2..')0, 
postpaid. 


The  Light  Running 

'Domestic!" 

The  Ackuo AJedged  .S  Hiiil  >r(l   of  Excellency 
111  illf  Sewirg  M  ichiue   Trade 


Perfect- Fitting     Domestic    Paper     Fashions. 

Best  Sperm   Oil,  Needles,  Attachments  and  Parts  for 
all  Sewing  jNIachines. 


TMK    (_ELKl!lt,VrK.ii 

Standard  and  Packard  Organs, 
Chickering  Pianos, 

Accordeons,    Guitars,    Banjos,  Violins,    etc. 

R.  B.  Young,  President  J    O.  Young,  Vice-President, 
M  \V.Prait,Se(  retary, 

YOUNG  BRO'S  CO., 

38  Main  St.,  Salt  Ijake  City,  Utah. 
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TBSDLL'S  4  STOOLS! 

Comprising  Groceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and 
Shoes  and  Mammoth  Bazaar  of  everything 
useful.  Great  Reduction  in  Woolen  Goods, 
and  all  other  goods  for  Winter  wear. 


JOHN  a  CUTLER  &  BRO. 

Agents    Provo  Woolen    Mills. 
No.  36  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

Home     Made      Woolen      Goods, 

IVIlOLESiLE  AM)    RETAIL. 

Gents  Suit.s  made  to  order  from  Provo  '"assimers. 
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CO-OPERATIVK 

Wagon  &  Machine  Co., 

Salt  L,ake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  largest  Consolidation  of 
Agencies  west  of  Chicago. 

We  send  our  64  page  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  fhee  to  amj 
address  on  ajjplication. 

p.  O.  Box  578,  Salt  Lake   <  Ity,  Utah. 
P.  O.  Box  tOi,  OacUn,  IJlah. 
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JOHN     HAFEN, 

I.,aiidseai>e  and  I*or(rait 

Crayon  Portraits  Enlargedfrom  Photographs. 

Prices  of  Bust  Pcirtrails,  without  frames;  3 
inrh  face,  $6  00;  4  inch  fiice  $10  UO  5irch  face, 
$15Ul);6  inch  tacn,  $'J0  00;  Life  Size.  $^5.00. 
Send  $2  OOwith  order,  balance  on  delivery. 

Address,  SpBiNGVit.LB,  Utah  Co  ,  Utah 
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R.  K.  Thomas. 


[ 


Sa-lt  ILiO^l^e  Cit37-. 


Tohn  H.Smith  Pres..         A.  H  Cannon,  Vice  Pres. 
O.  H.  Pettit,  Secretary  an    Trea.su  rer. 


GO-OIP. 


F 


41  S  Main  Street,  Salt  l.ake  City, 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  DEAL- 
ERS and  MANUFACTURERS. 


We  keep  a  eomptet©  and  wett  asseP" 
ted  stoekj  and  by  courteous  atteattoni 
to  the  vEsJtoip  and  purchaseP;,  we  Eiope 
to  ttiertt  a  tlfeepaC  shape  ofthepubtSe 
patronage,  Qon't  fafll  to  ealC»  we  ap© 
sellEag  exoeedtrrgBy  (ow. 


W.    N.     WlLLlAJIS 
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Superintendent. 


CO  ALTER  &  StiELGWVE, 


General    A  cents  for 


"mmx 


Bruno  i' Martin 


Sigbam  # 

Gunckel 

BAND 

Instruments. 


JUantifacturevSf  Inipoytfrs  irtul  Wholesale  and 
Jtetttil  JJeulem  in 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries, 

Dry  Goods,  Notions  and  Dress  Goods, 

Hardware,  Queensware,  China  and  Glass- 
ware, 

Hosiery,  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Childrens' 
Wraps, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubber  Goods, 

Hats,  Caps  and  Clothing, 

Wall  Paper  and  Decorations, 

Carpets,  Rugs  and  Linokims, 

Drugs. 


OGDEN  BUSINESS  HOUSES. 


Story  &Glarli 


ogQANs.  m 


The  Latest  Books  auo  Sheet  Mumc  for  Organs  and 
PiaDO^.    Prompt  attention  given  to  Orders  by  Mail. 
P-  O.  Box  D,  Salt  Lake  City 
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Sole  Af/f-iits  Jor  the 

CHAMPIOIV      MO.MTOR       AND 
CHARTKR    OAK 

Stores,  Ranges  and  Heaters. 


fi@^  We  make  a    Si'i-cialli/  nf  Home  Made 
Bents  anil  Shoes  and  Duck  Goods. 


H.  S.  ELDREDGB,  Superintendent. 


Insure  to-day,  to-morrow  may  be  too  late. 

x3:o:m::b 


Fire     Insurance     Cc 


OF 


Reserves  813.570. 


Cash  Capital  $100,000. 

Hill  I IRMT  a  00., 

Office  40,   East  Temple  St. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pres.,     JAMESSHARP,  Vice  Pres. 
ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Seretary  and  Treasurer, 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Assistant  Secretary. 

DIRECTOR.^- 
Henry  Dinwoodey,  .lohn  Henry  Smith, 

George  Romney,  .1  .hn  C.  Cutler, 

Tliomas  G.  Webher,  Datid  Eceles, 

P  T.  Farnsworth 


1  HE  LIFE  AND  LABORS  OF 

Eliza  E.  Snow  Smith, 

Is  the  title  of  a  new  book  just  issued  at  the 
Jdvenile  Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Price:  15  cents  postpaid,  $10.00  net  per 
1 00  copies. 

This  brief  record  of  this  eminent  lady 
should  be  reae  by  every  Saint. 


LIBRARY   RECORD. 

This  valuable  Record  should  be  in  use  by 
every  one  who  owns  a  library  or  contempltaes 
the  purchase  of  one,  as  well  as  by  all  associa- 
tionf  possessing  books. 

It  is  CtxS  inohes  in  size  and  neatly  bound 
in  cloth  with  leather  bucks  and  corners.  It 
has  an  ornamental  title-page  with  an  index 
with  the  following  classifications  of  books: 
Scientific  Works,  Illustrated  and  Art  Books, 
.Poetical  Works,  Fiction,  Law  Books,  Mad 
cal  and  Hygienic,  Reli,!.nous,  -Historical- 
Juvenile  and  Miscellaneous  Books. 

For  a  record  of  100  pages,  $1.00:  of  200 
pages,  B2  00. 


Browning    Brothers. 

16S  S.  Main  .Street,         -  -         Or/tlen,  Utah. 

MANUFACTURERS, 
Wlioleside  and.  Retail  Dealers. 
FIRE  ARMS,  AMMUNITION, 

FISHING  TACKLE,  BICYCLES, 

CAMPERS  OUTFITS 
and  Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds.      By  far  the 
largest  stock  in  iVie  TiTritory  at  lower  prices. 
Send    for   new   illustrated  catalogue  just   out 
with  new  sroods  and  new  prices. 
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SEND    FOR 

M  0  S  H  E I  M  S 

Ecclssiastical  History 

No   public   or   private  liVirary  is  complete 
without  ihi.'^  work. 

2  Vol',  cloth  $4.00  postpaid. 

2      '•      s'leep  $1.00     '• 

Juvemle  Instructor  Office, 
Salt  L-^ke  City, 
A    H.  Cannon,     -     -     -    O.den.  Utah. 


Eldredge,  Pratt  &  Co., 

Deaters  in  the  Celebrated 

"DOMESTIC"    SEWING    MACHINES, 
Hardman  Pianos,  Taber  Organs, 

And  aU  kinds  of  Musical  Merchandise. 

OGDEN,        -       -         -        -       UIAH. 
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OGDEN, 

has  received  a  full  line  of 

PHOTO  and  AUTO  ALBUMS, 
SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

FAMILY  BIBLES, 
TOILET  SETS, 

REWARD   CARDS, 
etc.,  etc., 
which  'he   is   selling    at   bed    rock    figures. 


Dealers    supplied    with    goods    at    lower 
prices  than    they    can    get    from     Eastern 
houses.     Write  for  terms. 
A.  H.CANNON, 

Jobber  of  Books  and  Stationery. 


John  Tavlob,  President. 


H.  ScHBTTLKB,  Ass't  CashleF 


Zioii's  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Ci>., 

No.  63  East  Temple  St.  ,  Salt  Lake  City. 
DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING   BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  C  nt    Interest  on  Saving  Depos- 
its.    Money  to  L'  an  on  Approved  Securities, 
»t  L  w  Rales  of  Interest. 
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BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  followins  is  a  list  of  all  the  bound  vol- 
umes of  the  JuvKNiLE  Initkucpor  which 
we  now  have  for  sale  at  this  office: 
Vols.  3   5.  6,  7,  8,  Price  $2  25  each 

Vols.  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  1.5,  16,    "    $2  .50    " 
Vol.  17,  "    $3  00    " 


